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PROFESSOR  S.  S.  LAURIE  OF  EDINBURGH 

The  readers  of  Professor  Laurie’s  works  will  recognize  one 
distinction  between  him  and  other  British  writers  on  education. 
He  has  a  firmer  grip  of  the  idea  of  historic  continuity.  He  is 
at  home  with  Plato  and  Quintilian.  He  can  live  in  their 
atmosphere  serene  without  importing  nineteenth  century  (shall 
I  say  it?)  fogginess  and  smoke.  Yet  he  can  leave  the  mount 
of  contemplation  and  descend  from  classical  times  into  the 
monotonous  valleys  of  the  scholastic  ages.  He  can  ascend  the 
hill  on  the  other  side,  through  the  gentle  slopes  where  lie  the 
still  places  of  the  mediaeval  monasteries.  Or  he  can  wander, 
in  the  same  ages,  among  the  busier  haunts  of  men  and  listen  ap¬ 
preciatively  to  Abelard,  Peter  the  Lombard,  and  John  of  Salis¬ 
bury.  Like  a  pioneer,  with  nimble  though  measured  strides, 
he  has  mounted  the  peak  on  which  Comenius  placed  himself, 
only  to  be  reached  by  that  toilsome  road  of  2271  folio  pages  of 
Latin,  “good,  bad,  and  indifferent.’’  Not  only  can  Professor 
Laurie  thus  walk  the  highroads  and  travel  over  the  passes 
and  through  the  valleys,  taking  the  detours  only  td  be  con¬ 
templated  by  the  hardiest  of  mountaineers,  but  he  is  also  equally 
at  home  in  his  own  country  and  in  his  own  times.  He  is  not 
only  a  pilgrim  of  the  centuries;  he  is  also  a  philosopher  of 
to-day. 

In  a  word.  Professor  Laurie  is  our  furthest  traveled  Briton 
in  the  study  of  education.  His  interest  in  the  intricate  and 
toilsome  details  as  well  as  in  its  larger  aspects,  in  its  connec- 
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tions  with  other  branches  of  study,  as  well  as  the  historic 
development — of  which  I  have  spoken — is  encyclopedic.  He 
is  the  Comenius  of  our  generation. 

Mr.  Laurie  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
On  leaving  the  university,  he  spent  several  years  as  a  tutor  and 
in  traveling.  In  1855,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  at  that  time  took  up  the  returns 
of  school  instruction  from  all  Scotland  and  supported  volun¬ 
tary  schools  over  the  whole  country,  to  supplement  the  old 
parochial  schools.  The  schools  thus  supported  had  to  be 
visited  and  reported  on  by  the  secretary.  In  1856,  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  this  post,  Mr.  Laurie  became  Visitor  of  Schools 
to  the  Dick  Bequest  trustees. 

The  results  which  have  been  obtained  from  the  skillful 
direction  of  the  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees,  under  the 
suggestions  of  Professor  Laurie,  are  so  remarkable  (I  ought 
rather  to  say,  unique)  that  it  is  well  here  to  note  the  main 
features  of  the  work.  In  1828  James  Dick,  Esq.,  of  London, 
bequeathed  a  capital  sum,  which  in  1833  amounted  to  approach¬ 
ing  ,£'120,000.  The  income  from  this  sum  has  varied  from 
nearly  ;£5500  down  to  about  ;£3300  (after  the  payment  of  all 
expenses),  according  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  interest  upon  land 
securities  in  Scotland.  This  income  has  been  expended,  in 
accordance  with  Mr.  Dick’s  will,  in  grants  to  “country 
parochial  schoolmasters  in  the  counties  of  Elgin  or  Moray, 
Banffshire,  and  Aberdeen.”  With  a  Scotchman’s  practical 
insight,  Mr.  Dick  imposed  the  condition  that  sums  granted 
from  the  Bequest  were  on  no  account  to  be  devoted  to  reliev¬ 
ing  managers  or  directors  of  schools  from  their  legal  obligation 
to  support  parochial  schoolmasters  or  to  “diminish  the  extent 
of  such  support.”  He  further  required  that  while  the  common 
branches  of  education  should  be  efficiently  maintained,  those 
country  schoolmasters  who  actively  engaged  in  the  task  of 
improving  their  own  qualifications,  and  imparting  higher 
instruction  to  their  pupils,  should  be  subsidized  from  the 
Bequest,  in  proportion  to  their  efforts  in  the  direction  of  the 
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higher  education.  To  best  enable  the  trustees  to  form  a 
judgment  on  the  matter,  he  directed  the  appointment  of  a 
competent  Visitor,  whose  services  were  to  be  remunerated 
from  the  Bequest,  to  make  a  report  from  time  to  time,  with 
regard  to  the  higher  work  of  the  parochial  schools  in  the  three 
counties  of  northeast  Scotland.  On  that  report  the  division 
of  the  available  funds  among  the  several  schoolmasters  was  to 
be  made. 

The  Bequest,  therefore,  is  administered  entirely  apart  from 
any  government  grant,  or  any  locally  raised  funds.  It  does 
not  interfere  with  the  more  elementary  instruction.  All  it 
attempts  is  to  encourage  those  elementary  schoolmasters,  who 
are  enterprising  enough  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  minimum 
which  would  keep  them  in  their  posts  and  satisfy  the  local 
managers,  but  to  strive  to  improve  their  own  qualifications  and 
to  provide  higher  instruction  for  those  of  their  pupils  who  are 
qualified  to  benefit  from  it. 

The  idea  is  brilliant ;  but  it  makes  great  demands.  It  would 
only  have  arisen  in  a  man  of  firm  faith  in  the  teachers.  It 
allows  no  room  for  any  contemptuous  “only  an  elementary 
master.”  It  emphasizes  by  action  the  glory  of  Mulcaster’s 
noble  pronouncement  that  in  elementary  teaching  “the  ground 
is  great  in  laying  out,  not  only  for  the  matter  which  the  child 
doth  learn :  which  is  very  small  in  show  though  great  for 
process:  but  also  for  the  manner  of  handling  his  wit  to  hearten 
him  for  afterward,  which  is  of  great  moment.”  It  is  worth 
while  to  say  this,  even  if  it  be  a  digression,  for  had  Mr.  Dick 
been  an  ordinary  rich  man,  he  would  have  swelled  out  some 
university  with  a  few  more,  or  a  many  more  bursaries.  He 
did  something  better.  The  sureness  of  his  touch  shows  him 
to  have  been  an  educationist.  Sometime  he  will  receive 
greater  recognition  than  he  has  yet  had.  For  his  idea  has  been 
justified  by  a  magnificent  success. 

I  have  said  that  such  a  scheme  bespeaks  faith  in  the  race  of 
elementary  teachers.  It  assumed,  if  I  may  say  so,  higher  faith 
still,  in  the  possibility  of  finding  a  Visitor  who  should  wisely 
advise  the  trustees  as  to  the  apportionment  of  the  money. 
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Nothing,  in  reading  the  Dick  Report,  is  more  striking  and 
delightful  than  the  sentence,  “The  trustees  have  scarcely 
ever,  if  indeed  ever,  been  involved  in  difficulties  with  the 
teachers.”  No  testimony  could  be  more  eloquent  as  to  the 
judgment  and  keen  sense  of  justice  in  their  Visitor. 

The  details  of  the  modus  operandi  have  been  given  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Laurie  in  his  Report  to  the  trustees  of  the  Dick  \ 
Bequest  (1890).*  Anyone  who  has  missed  reading  the  report 
has  omitted  to  acquaint  himself  with  a  remarkable  document. 

On  rising  from  its  perusal,  one  feels  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction.  It  is  a  veritable  educational  romance.  From  a  sum 
of,  on  the  average,  less  than  ;^5ooo  a  year,  in  three  counties, 
in  the  country  parishes,  a  system  of  secondary  education  is 
being  carried  out,  in  what  would  elsewhere  be  called  elementary 
schools,  with  thorough  efficiency,  and  yet  preserving  the  free¬ 
dom  of  teacher  and  pupil.  The  instruction  is  open  to  all 
pupils  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  it.  A  table  shows 
that  the  percentage  of  the  pupils  in  attendance  studying 
advanced  subjects  increased  between  1833  and  1883  as  follows: 

In  mathematics  from  3.99  to  6.94;  in  Latin  from  6.99  to 
12.89;  Greek  from  1.16  to  2.08;  in  French  or  German  from 
0.12  to  4.68.  The  district,  be  it  remembered,  is  an  outlying 
portion  of  Scotland ;  it  does  not  include  town  schools.  The 
occupation  of  the  children’s  parents,  in  most  cases,  is  either  in 
the  fields  or  on  the  seas.  Such  a  result,  on  such  a  compara¬ 
tively  slight  expenditure,  is  a  triumph  of  which  educational 
Scotland  may  well  be  proud.  The  effect  does  not  end  with  i 
the  advanced  subjects.  The  Blue  Books  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
'  cation  (now  extinct)  show  that  the  Dick  Bequest  schools 
gained  more  per  head  for  the  elementary  education  from  the 
Parliamentary  grants  than  the  rural  schools  in  the  rest  of  Scot¬ 
land.  In  leaving  the  interesting  subject  of  the  Dick  Bequest,  it 
will  be  readily  understood  that  Professor  Laurie’s  report  is  a 
valuable  piece  of  educational  literature.  I  know  nothing  with  ^ 
which  to  compare  it,  except  the  classical  Report  of  an  educa- 
tional  tour  in  Germayiy  and  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  ^ 
by  Horace  Mann  (London,  1846). 

'  Edinburgh  :  University  Press.  1 
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In  1869  Mr.  Laurie  was  requested  to  report  on  the  endowed 
residential  institutions  of  Scotland  by  the  Merchant  Company 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  Heriot’s  Hospital  Governors.  His 
reports  were  printed,  and  widely  circulated.  They  led  to  the 
agitation  for  the  reform  of  these  institutions,  which  ended  in 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1872. 

In  1872  an  Act  was  passed  appointing  a  Commission  for 
inquiring  into  all  Scottish  educational  endowments ;  Mr.  Laurie 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  Commission,  and  during  its 
existence  had  to  extend  his  previous  inquiries,  frequently  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  of  Deputy  Commissioner  as  well  as  those 
of  Secretary.  The  report,  with  its  valuable  appendices,  con¬ 
tains  an  account  of  the  secondary  education  of  Scotland  at  that 
time,  which  will  be  of  value  to  the  future  historian.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  report  made  by  the  Committee  were  drafted 
by  the  secretary.  There  then  followed  two  Executive  Com¬ 
missions  which  carried  out  the  recommendations  of  the  report. 
When  carried  out,  they  met  with  general  approval.  It  is  clear 
that  they  were  of  a  highly  practical  nature.  They  were,  in  fact, 
based  on  a  thorough  examination  of  the  whole  question.  An 
impulse  was  thus  given  to  secondary  education  in  Scotland,  on 
lines  suggested  by  sound  observation  and  practical  insight. 

Before  the  sitting  of  these  Commissions  Mr.  Laurie  had 
originated,  and  along  with  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  had  organ¬ 
ized,  an  association  for  the  further  reform  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  in  Scotland.  This  association  held  meetings  and  published 
reports  for  several  years.  Its  operations  were  suspended  only 
when  the  Commission  took  up  and  recommended  the  objects 
for  which  it  stood. 

In  1876  the  Act  for  reorganizing  the  system  of  parochial 
schools  in  Scotland  having  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
voluntary  schools,  Mr.  Laurie’s  work  in  connection  with  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  largely 
restricted  to  the  superintendence  of  the  Training  Colleges  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen.  A  new  Training  College 
in  Aberdeen,  it  may  be  added,  was  founded  by  the  Committee 
at  his  instance  and  by  his  own  personal  labor. 
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It  was  in  this  year  (1876)  that  the  first  University  Chair  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  theory,  art,  and  history  of  education 
was  established.  To  it  Mr.  Laurie  was  appointed.  He  has 
held  the  post  till  now,  together  with  the  Visitorship  of  the 
Dick  Bequest,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  Church  Training 
Colleges.  His  aim  has  throughout  been  to  give  substance  and 
reality  to  the  subject  of  education  as  an  academic  subject.  A 
crowning  triumph  came  when  the  recent  Commission  in  Scot¬ 
tish  universities  included  education  as  a  graduating  subject. 
Professor  Laurie  has  also  succeeded  in  founding  a  University 
Schoolmasters’  Diploma  for  higher  grade  elementary  and 
secondary  schoolmasters.  The  example  of  his  work  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  has  led  to  the  institution  of  lectureships  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
his  writings  on  the  subject  will  in  the  end  influence  the  Eng¬ 
lish  universities  as  they  have,  it  is  believed,  led  to  the 
institution  of  similar  chairs  in  America. 

Professor  Laurie  wrote  his  first  educational  work  for  the 
primary  schools — a  series  of  reading  books— sadly  wanted, 
as  old  reports  on  primary  schools  show.  They  appeared  in  1 
Constable’s  Series  in  1861.  In  1866  he  wrote  the  era-marking 
Primary  instruction  in  relation  to  education,  with  appended 
model  code  for  schools.  In  republishing  his  model  code  in 
1888,  Professor  Laurie  said:  “When  this  code  first  appeared 
some  experienced  educationalists  regarded  it  as  a  ‘pious’ 
imagination,  and  smiled  at  my  confidence  in  it.”  With  justi¬ 
fiable  pride,  he  could  add  :  “More  than  one-half  of  it  is  already 
w'orked  into  the  Scottish  code.”  With  that  unshaken  confi¬ 
dence  in  educational  progress  which  has  made  his  great  edu¬ 
cational  labors  possible,  he  declares:  “The  rest  will  be 
substantially  adopted  in  due  time.” 

Here  should  be  mentioned  one  of  Professor  Laurie’s  essays  of 
startling  significance  in  an  age  of  codes  and  calls  for  technical 
instruction  in  the  school — the  famous  Liberal  education  in  the 
primary  school.  If  Mr.  Laurie  had  written  nothing  else,  he 
would  have  been  a  prophet  among  educationists.  He  there 
makes  the  bold  claim  for  a  “liberal”  education  for  all. 
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“The  primary  school,”  he  says,  “even  more  than  the  secondary 
school,  must  be  sacred  to  the  humanistic  in  education.” 

Professor  Laurie’s  volumes  of  educational  essays  are:  The 
training  of  the  teacher,  and  other  educational  papers,  in  1882, 
and  Occasional  addresses  on  educational  subjects  in  1888.  In 
1892  Teachers'  guild  addresses  appeared. 

In  1886  Professor  Laurie  published  The  rise  and  early  con- 
stitution  of  universities  with  a  survey  of  medieval  education. 
This  book  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  given  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  In  1892  the  substance  of  his  lectures  on  the 
theory  of  education  was  issued  under  the  title  of  The  institutes 
of  education.  In  1893  Professor  Laurie’s  Cambridge  University 
lectures  were  published :  Language  and  linguistic  method  in 
the  school.  Here  again  he  insists  that  “the  center  round  which 
all  education  of  a  man  must  revolve  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
humanistic  center.”  Then  he  restates  “the  case  for  language,” 
and  says  “a  word  for  words.” 

Lastly  I  mention  The  educational  life  and  writings  of 
Comenius,  published  in  1881.  It  may  not  be  thought  the 
most  significant  of  Professor  Laurie’s  works;  it  may  be  said 
not  to  be  the  most  helpful  for  present-day  needs,  but  it  is  of 
greater  import  than  appears  at  first  sight.  It  is  of  all  our 
educational  books  of  the  English-speaking  race,  the  one  which 
best  saves  us  from  reproach  in  Germany  and  abroad.  It  is  the 
most  thorough  piece  of  scholarship  and  research  among  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  students  of  education  of  this  generation.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Laurie’s  service  to  education  in  presenting  us  with  the 
product  of  so  much  labor  is  incalculably  great.  It  is  not  only 
a  classical  book  with  scholars  in  Comenius’  own  country.  It 
is  also  a  book  which  cannot  be  neglected  by  English  university 
scholars.  It  is  a  work  of  historical  and  philosophical  litera¬ 
ture,  and  through  it  the  aims  of  education,  and  the  significance 
of  the  study  of  the  works  of  educationists,  begin  to  be  seen 
by  those  who,  in  the  first  instance,  are  approachable  in  no 
other  way. 

In  summing  up  Dr.  Laurie’s  contributions  to  education,  one 
characteristic  especially  occurs  to  me.  It  is  the  application  of 
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Kant’s  maxim  :  ‘‘So  act  as  to  consider  every  man  as  an  end  in 
himself  and  never  as  a  means  only.”  Here  so  many  educa¬ 
tionists  have  tripped.  In  their  continual  regard  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  teacher,  the  teacher  himself 
has  been  lost  sight  of,  as  a  human  being.  Alas!  for  the  poor 
abstractions,  or  worse,  machines  that  teachers  would  become  if 
some  had  their  way.  Throughout  Laurie’s  books  one  seems  to 
hear  the  words :  The  work  of  teaching  rightly  prepared  for, 
rightly  carried  out,  is  not  merely  the  instruction  of  others;  it 
is  the  building  up  of  the  teacher  himself  into  a  man ;  it  is  the 
utilizing  of  the  contents  of  educational  ideas,  to  the  teacher’s 
own  ethical  end.  It  is  losing  himself  in  his  work,  so  as  to  find 
himself  as  a  man.  Its  study  supplies  a  controlling  interest  in 
life,  which  becomes  a  permanent  source  of  happiness. 

One  passage  in  one  of  Laurie’s  lectures  seems  to  me  the 
highest  pitch  marked  in  contemporary  educational  enthusiasm. 
They  are  words  which  call  for  reference:  “I  say  with  con¬ 
fidence  that,  if  a  clever  young  graduate  who  has  been  teaching 
for  a  year  or  two  without  thinking  much  about  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  of  education  will  shut  himself  up  for  a  week  with  Nettle- 
ship’s  Essay,’  he  will  come  out  into  his  school  afterward  (to 
use  the  phraseology  in  which  our  Calvinistic  fathers  brought 
us  up)  convicted,  converted,  regenerate,  sanctified.  A  new 
sun  will  be  shining  by  day,  and  a  new  moon  by  night.  As  a 
teacher  he  will  live  henceforth  in  the  atmosphere  breathed  by 
the  minor  gods.” ' 

Such  an  utterance  has  the  almost  irresistible  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  man  feel  education  to  be  a  gospel,  and  teaching,  a 
mission.’  It  is  the  enthusiasm  which  was  formerly  attached  to 
learning  by  the  Revivers.  The  imparting  of  knowledge  is 
treated  as  being  as  noble  as  the  acquisition.  When  Colet 
wanted  the  usher  for  his  school,  the  answer  given  to  Erasmus’ 
inquiries  by  the  scholars  at  Cambridge  was.  Who  would  be  a 

’In  the  volume,  edited  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Abbott,  called  HelUnica.  Mr.  Nettleship’s 
essay  is  on  the  Theory  of  Education  in  Plato. 

’  Teachers  guild  addresses,  p.  20. 

‘  Of  Henri  Frederic  Amiel  we  are  told  :  “  He  went  to  his  (student’s)  desk  as  if 
to  an  altar.”  Vittorino  da  Feltre  chose  his  pupils  “  reverently.” 
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schoolmaster  who  could  possibly  get  a  living  otherwise?  Pro¬ 
fessor  Laurie  has  the  Renaissance  fervor — and  it  is  enlisted 
from  his  heart — on  the  part  of  the  schoolmaster.  The 
advances  made  in  philosophy,  in  psychology,  in  ethics,  in  child- 
observation,  have  produced  a  human  interest  in  education, 
which  to  him  is  as  absorbing,  as  compelling,  as  letters  were  to 
the  Revivers  of  learning. 

I  have  shown  the  practical  nature  of  Professor  Laurie’s 
educational  work.  He  himself  has  said  :  “Experience  is  noth¬ 
ing,  often  less  than  nothing:  it  is  a  mere  opportunity  for  con¬ 
firming  bad  habits  of  mind.”  Yes,  assuredly,  if  there  is  no 
interpreter.  No  one  could  better  than  Dr.  Laurie  himself 
illustrate  the  fact  of  the  enormous  value  of  the  highest  philo¬ 
sophic  and  scientific  discipline  for  educational  use.  It  is  this 
which  makes  experience  available  for  use.  His  matured  think¬ 
ing  has  shown  itself  in  his  Metaphysica  nova  et  vetusta  and 
Ethica,  or  the  ethics  of  reason,  works  which  rank  him  high 
as  an  independent  thinker  in  philosophy.  This  has  added 
weight  to  his  utterances,  and  has  confirmed  his  strength,  so 
that  he  has  never  lowered  his  high  educational  demands  and 
standards,  to  sail  with  the  popular  breeze.  It  is  a  satisfaction 
of  the  highest  kind  to  have  among  us.  as  our  honored  leader, 
a  man  who  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  advocated  almost  every 
single  educational  reform  in  Scotland  which  has  become  actual, 
and  in  the  stout  and  eager  fights  for  which  he  can  justly  say, 
Quorum  pars  niagna  fui. 

Foster  Watson 

University  College  of  Wales, 

Aberystwth 

In  this  series  of  biographies  of  eminent  educationists  the  following  sketches, 
accompanied  with  portraits,  have  already  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review  : 
Brother  Azarias  (December,  1893) ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch  (April,  1894) ;  and  Prof. 
Friedrich  Paulsen  (November,  1894). 
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SOME  NECESSARY  REFORMS  IN  THE 
COLLEGES 

When  the  leading  colleges  have  made  improvements  so 
important  as  to  command  wide  and  favorable  attention,  when  i 
the  defects  of  secondary  schools  have  become  so  apparent  as 
to  require  careful  investigation  by  a  special  commission  of 
educators,  it  may  seem  strange  that  anyone  should  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  of  reforms  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  deeming  additional  improvements  in  the 
colleges  necessary,  I  venture  to  make  a  few  criticisms  and  sug¬ 
gestions  which  I  think  are  neither  unjustifiable  nor  untimely. 

Let  me  in  advance,  however,  disclaim  all  motives  of  retaliation 
upon  the  Committee  of  Ten  on  secondary  school  studies  for 
their  able  and  comprehensive  report,  much  of  which  I  very 
heartily  approve.  | 

The  adoption  of  either  the  group  or  the  elective  system  by  I 
nearly  all  the  colleges,  as  recognizing  individual  tastes  and  I 
aptitudes,  stimulating  more  genuine  interest  in  study,  and  1 
securing  a  more  spontaneous  and  higher  moral  tone  among  the  i 
students  and  better  teaching  from  the  instructors;  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  expansion  of  the  laboratory  and  library  methods  of 
instruction,  as  fitting  students  for  scholarly  investigation  or 
practical  life;  the  abolition  of  compulsory  attendance  at  reli- 
gibus  exercises  at  many  colleges,  as  developing  greater  religious 
sincerity  and  a  deeper  sense  of  personal  responsibility;  the 
relaxation  of  the  old  censorious  college  government,  which 
tended  to  unfit  young  men  to  live  and  lead  in  a  free  country — 
all  these  and  kindred  reforms  in  our  colleges  are  to  be  most 
warmly  commended.  They  have  not,  however,  reached  a 
point  where  further  improvement  is  impossible.  It  must  not 
be  understood  that  the  defects  in  the  colleges,  to  be  pointed 
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out,  exist  in  them  alone;  they  may  still  be  found  in  many 
schools.  On  account,  however,  of  the  position  of  the  former 
at  the  head  of  our  system  of  general  education,  their  weak¬ 
nesses  are  especially  conspicuous  and  detrimental.  From  the 
colleges  much  more  may  justly  be  expected  than  from  the 
schools. 

Were  the  defects  to  which  I  have  alluded  insignificant  or  of 
minor  importance,  little  could  be  justly  said;  but  they  pertain 
to  matters  vital  and  fundamental.  In  the  great  awakening  to 
the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  methods  of  administration  and 
government,  filled  with  the  pervasive  enthusiasm  of  the  new 
scientific  spirit  and  the  interests  of  a  larger  intellectual  life, 
college  authorities  in  many  instances  have  strangely  over¬ 
looked,  or  if  they  have  barely  noticed,  have  regarded  with 
indifference  or  contempt,  a  matter  of  supreme  importance.  I 
allude  to  the  personal  character  and  the  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  professors  and  instructors.  By  these  I  do  not  mean 
moral  character  in  the  commonly  received  sense,  which  is 
everywhere  deemed  essential  in  college  officers;  nor  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught,  which,  after  sound 
moral  character,  is  confessedly  the  first  prerequisite  of  the  col¬ 
lege  professor.  I  mean^  rather,  the  possession  of  all  those 
subtile  and  indefinable  qualities  which  make  up  personal  fitness 
and  special  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  history  and  theory,  and  practiced  skill  in  the  art,  of 
education.  In  the  zeal  for  special  research  which  (by  sorry 
and  injurious  imitation  of  instruction  in  the  university  proper, 
wherein  the  students  are  mature  and  well  disciplined)  has 
become  the  ideal  aim  of  much  college  instruction,  it  has  come 
about  that  only  the  most  brilliant  scholars  are  chosen  to  be 
instructors,  regardless  of  their  lack  of  more  strictly  profes¬ 
sional  preparation  and  experience.  As  such  instructors  are 
usually  promoted,  this  in  turn  has  also  become  the  ideal 
method  of  recruiting  professorial  ranks. 

If  anyone  doubts  the  accuracy  of  the  last  statement,  let  him 
consider  the  following  extract  from  an  interesting  article 
by  Dr.  George  Santayana,  upon  the  Spirit  and  ideals  of 
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Harvard  University^  in  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  for 
April,  1894: 

The  growth  of  the  community  and  of  the  college  in  wealth  and  numbers 
has  made  an  increased  force  of  professors  and  instructors  necessary.  These 
men,  generally  students  of  high  standing  who  after  graduation  have  seen 
something  of  German  universities,  cannot  conceive  their  function  as  did  the 
worthy  teacher  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  .  .  Some  teachers  of  the  old 
school  naturally  remain — teachers  in  whom  the  moral  and  personal  relation 
to  their  pupils  is  still  predominant,  but  the  main  concern  of  our  typical 
young  professor  is  not  his  pupils  at  all.  It  is  his  science.  .  .  But, 
generally  speaking,  he  wishes  to  be  a  scholar,  and  is  a  teacher  only  by  acci 
dent,  only  because  scholars  are  as  yet  supported  by  institutions  whose 
primary  object  is  the  education  of  youth.  The  pupils  whom  he  really  wel 
comes  are  those  who  have  chosen  his  own  profession  and  can  encourage 
him  in  his  labors  by  their  sympathy  and  collaboration. 


In  strong,  but  quite  unconscious,  corroboration  of  the  fore 
going  extract,  an  advanced  student  at  one  of  our  leading  col 
leges  recently  wrote  me  as  follows:  “I  do  not  find  any  profes 
sors  or  instructors  here  who  are  anxious  to  give  students  any 
assistance,  unless  in  the  case  now  and  then  of  a  brilliant 
student.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  most  of  the  assistants  and 
instructors  are  young  men  totally  devoid  of  experience  and  of 
the  desire  to  improve  in  teaching.  They  have  no  interest  in 
men  as  such,  and  only  use  their  instructorships  as  a  temporary 
means  of  support,  the  tasks  of  which  they  are  glad  to  shirk  on 
the  slightest  pretext.  The  professors  also,  as  a  class,  have  no 
interest  in  men,  or  in  causing  students  to  progress.  They  are 
interested  only  in  their  subjects,  and  regard  instructing  as  an 
inconvenient  and  disagreeable  concomitant  by  which  they  get 
their  support.  I  find,  moreover,  so  much  mental  vanity  here 
vapity  of  scholarship,  a  vanity  that  is  pitiable,  the  more  so  as 
it  is  exhibited  in  a  quarter  where  one  least  expects  it.” 

The  attitude  of  professors,  of  the  type  Dr.  Santayana  has 
described,  toward  associates  of  what  I  deem  a  better  type,  is 
very  clearly  disclosed  by  such  remarks  as  the  following.  A 
prominent  professor  in  one  of  the  foremost  American  colleges, 
speaking  of  a  distinguished  colleague,  recently  said  to  an 
acquaintance:  “Oh,  he’s  nothing  but  a  teacher!”  Under 
similar  circumstances,  a  professor  in  another  well-known  col- 
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lege,  was  overheard  to  use  nearly  the  same  language,  referring 
to  a  colleague  whose  name  is  almost  a  household  word  among 
teachers  and  scholars:  “He’s  a  mere  teacher.”  So  far  had 
these  eminent  gentlemen  adopted  the  view  that  scholarship 
and  enthusiasm  for  research  are  the  supreme  essentials  to  suc¬ 
cess  and  superiority  as  professors  that  they  could  employ  the 
unwarranted  assumption  not  only  without  attempt  at  proof 
but  in  terms  of  sincere  contempt  for  eminent  colleagues. 
Could  the  speakers  know  the  frequent  comparisons,  highly 
unfavorable  to  themselves,  made  by  some  of  the  best  students 
of  their  respective  colleges,  between  them  and  the  colleagues 
they  tried  to  belittle,  they  might  be  greatly  surprised  and 
chagrined.  They  would  hear  such  remarks  as  these  :  “Though 
he  thoroughly  knows  his  subject,  his  instruction  is  about  as 
clear  as  mud ;  with  him  everything  is  ‘perfectly  obvious,’  but 
to  us  his  attempts  at  exposition  are  positively  confusing;  he 
thinks  only  of  his  subject,  never  of  his  students;  he  is  cold, 
unsympathetic,  unapproachalJle.  I  want  to  know  the  nature  of 
this  requirement  for  to-morrow,  but  if  I  ask  him  he  will  either 
show  impatience  at  my  ignorance  or  temerity,  or  misconstrue 
the  motive  of  my  inquiry,  or  stand  upon  his  pedestal  of 
superior  knowledge.  But  with  Professor - we  make  head¬ 

way;  he  seems  anxious  and  able  to  make  everything  clear;  he 
puts  himself  in  his  pupil’s  place ;  he  is  always  willing  to  remain 
after  the  ‘lecture  to  answer  questions  or  discuss  debatable 
points.” 

It  may  be  said  that  such  cases  as  the  foregoing  are  purely 
exceptional  and  due  merely  to  the  temperaments  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  professors  criticised.  I  reply,  first,  that  this  may  be 
true;  but  that  it  is  a  pernicious  system  which  not  only  permits 
but  encourages  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  professors 
of  precisely  such  temperament.  Secondly,  in  colleges  in  which 
I  have  been  an  instructor,  and  notably  in  two  prominent 
colleges  in  which  I  have  been  a  student,  it  was  a  common 
though  confidential  complaint  by  many  of  the  best  students 
that  the  really  good  teachers  among  the  professors  were  rather 
the  exception  than  the  rule ;  and  such  is,  I  think,  still  true  in 
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not  a  few  colleges.  Because,  in  great  measure,  these  com¬ 
plaints  are  eminently  just,  I  feel  that  the  time  has  come  when 
they  should  have  greater  publicity. 

As  just  suggested,  there  is  in  many  of  our  best  colleges 
a  great  deal  of  indifferent,  and  considerable  very  poor,  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  view  of  the  open  confession  of  Dr.  Santayana,  who 
is  himself  an  instructor  in  Harvard,  from  whose  article  I  have 
already  quoted,  and  from  the  ideals  disclosed  by  the  remarks 
of  the  two  professors  alluded  to,  what  better  state  of  things 
can  be  expected?  Although  primarily,  or  in  many  cases 
expressly,  employed  to  instruct,  they  are  teachers  “only  by 
accident !”  A  teacher  by  accident,  I  fear,  often  proves  to  be 
no  teacher  at  all.  Professional  teachers  have  justly  com¬ 
plained  that  young  men  have  adopted  school-teaching  as  a 
convenient  stepping-stone  to  some  other  occupation ;  that 
young  women  have  taught  merely  as  a  means  of  earning 
money  to  buy  a  wedding  outfit.  But,  except  in  degree,  how 
does  their  case  differ  from  that  of  the  men  who  wish  to  be 
scholars  and  are  teachers  “only  because  scholars  are  supported 
by  institutions  whose  primary  object  is  the  education  of 
youth?”  Alas,  I  fear  they  do  not  often  earn  such  support  by 
good  teaching!  I  am  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  say,  from 
personal  knowledge,  that  Harvard  College  has  its  full  share  of 
professors  who  are  no  less  scholarly  because  they  are  among 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  comparatively  few  really  excellent 
teachers  in  American  colleges.  To  them  I  and  many  others 
among  their  former  pupils  are  inexpressibly  indebted  for 
knowledge  and  training  and  for  ideals  of  the  highest  order. 

The  modern  university  is  a  vast  laboratory,  or  congeries  of 
laboratories,  for  the  training  of  specialists  and  devotees  of 
original  research;  and  too  much  cannot  be  done  for  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  support  of  such  institutions.  Talent  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  precious  of  a  nation’s  treasures;  for  chiefly  by  its 
power  of  production  and  discovery  is  civilization  advanced. 
The  modern  conception  of  a  university  is  largely  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  selecting,  separating,  and  stimulating  the  best  men — 
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and  instructors.  It  may  be  conceded  that  this  is  properly  the 
paramount  purpose  of  the  university;  but  I  contend  that  it  is 
not  properly  the  paramount  purpose  of  the  college  or  the 
undergraduate  department  of  a  university.  College  professors 
and  instructors  are  too  often  lured  from  their  legitimate  business 
by  the  dazzling  picture  of  university  work,  which  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  be  done  where  the  conditions  of  the  real  university  do  not 
exist,  or,  with  ordinary  undergraduate  students,  even  where  the 
other  conditions  do  exist.  But  college  instructors  need  not  be¬ 
little  their  legitimate  work,  or  in  any  way  regard  it  as  inferior  or 
unimportant  in  comparison  with  that  of  university  instructors. 
Doubtless  the  passion  for  new  knowledge  is  one  of  the  finest 
emotions,  and  the  ability  to  discover  it  one  of  the  highest 
powers,  of  the  soul ;  but  there  is  another  passion  and  another 
variety  of  talent  which  to  me  seem  quite  as  exalted :  the  pas¬ 
sion  and  power  of  development  from  relative  ignorance  and 
intellectual  narrowness  to  well-rounded  intelligence  and  liberal 
culture.  Intellectual  birth  dir\A  growth  are  of  quite  as  much 
interest  and  importance  as  intellectual  maturity.  The  passage 
of  a  mind  from  darkness  to  light,  from  a  narrow  point  of  view 
to  a  broad  outlook  upon  the  world,  from  mental  slavery  to 
intellectual  freedom — such  is  certainly  an  event  than  which 
none  is  more  to  be  desired  or  more  momentous  in  a  human 
life.  Upon  the  threshold  of  the  intellectual  life,  groveling 
indifference  gives  place  to  thoughtful  purpose,  passive  content 
yields  to  earnest  aspiration,  sensation  is  replaced  by  idea. 
Such  is  the  problem  and  the  purpose  of  most  of  the  education 
below  the  university  grade.  Surely,  the  ministry  of  the  edu¬ 
cator  of  the  mass  of  students  is  quite  as  useful  and  noble  as 
that  of  the  educator  of  specialists. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  in  every 
college  must,  of  necessity,  be  addressed  to  a  large  body  of 
young  students,  freshmen  and  sophomores,  who  are  intellectu¬ 
ally  unable  either  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  abstruse, 
and  often  confusing,  expositions  by  professors  who  know  but 
cannot  teach.  Many  of  the  juniors  and  seniors  whom  they 
instruct  wish  only  mental  discipline  and  liberal  culture  either 
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as  a  preparation  for  practical  life  or  the  study  of  a  profession. 
In  college  the  method  of  imparting  knowledge  by  lectures  has 
certain  advantages  in  the  instruction  of  large  classes ;  and  in 
connection  with  the  library,  the  laboratory,  and  the  require¬ 
ment  of  special  reports  and  theses  as  auxiliaries,  it  is  a  valua¬ 
ble  means  of  imparting  both  knowledge  and  discipline;  yet,  if 
we  may  judge  the  lecture-system  by  its  actual  results  in  the 
instruction  of  many  fairly  well  prepared  college  students,  its 
utility  may  be  doubted.  It  is  best  suited  to  well-trained 
and  clever  students,  who  would  learn  perhaps  by  any  method 
of  tuition ;  but,  at  best,  it  is  liable  to  great  waste  of  energy 
and  effort  upon  the  part  of  the  instructor,  as  is  the  case  of  so 
much  of  the  discourse  from  pulpit  to  pews,  not  always  because 
of  mental  or  moral  incapacity  in  the  hearers,  but  because  in 
the  nature  of  the  situation  they  are  never  required  to  elaborate 
and  return  to  the  preacher  what  they  have  received  from  him. 
True  teaching,  whether  in  school  or  college,  is  the  process  of 
“causing  another  to  know”  through  self-activity,  and  “includes 
the  mutual  effort  of  two  persons  to  the  same  end,”  the 
teacher  and  the  learner.  “Until  the  two  are  at  this  common 
work  the  process  of  teaching  has  not  begun ;  until  the  learner 
has  learned,  the  teacher  has  not  taught.”  “And  let  ii  be 
remembered  that  the  proof  of  the  teaching  process  always 
rests  with  the  learner;  not  with  the  teacher,  whether  the 
scholars  be  young  or  old.”  “The  teacher  can  prove  that  he 
tried  to  teach ;  the  scholar  alone  can  show  that  the  teacher 
succeeded." '  “The  measure  of  information,”  said  Pestalozzi, 
“is  not  what  the  teacher  can  give,  but  what  the  pupil  can 
receive.”  These  fundamental  principles  of  all  good  teaching 
are  as  applicable  to  collegiate  as  to  elementary  and  secondary 
instruction. 

Though  an  extreme  view,  there  is  some  force  in  the  saying 
of  Dr.  Johnson:  “When  all  can  read  and  books  are  plentiful, 
lectures  are  unnecessary.”  While  recognizing  the  element  of 
truth  in  this  estimate  of  the  lecture  system,  I  cannot  accept 
it,  however,  as  entirely  correct ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten 

•  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  Teaching  and  teachers,  Philadelphia,  1885,  pp.  28,  32,  34 
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that  often  the  living  speaker  is  better  than  the  dead  book,  and 
that  many  are  aroused  and  stimulated  by  lectures  who  would 
never,  but  for  them,  begin  the  investigation  of  any  subject. 
Many  excellent  college  students,  however,  complain  that  what 
the  lecturer  says  has  been  much  better  said,  either  by  the 
lecturer  himself  or  by  someone  else,  in  a  book  in  the  library, 
in  which  he  can  read  with  the  freedom  of  distributing  his  time 
upon  the  /arious  topics  in  the  lesson  according  to  his  own 
peculiar  difficulties  of  comprehension  and  degree  of  ignorance 
of  the  subject.  Not  a  few  college  students,  moreover,  have 
been  known  to  approve  the  sentiment  expressed  by  a  mature 
and  clever  undergraduate,  in  speaking  of  the  lectures  of  several 
of  his  instructors :  “I  find  their  scholarship  is  largely  second¬ 
hand,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  us  mortals;  but  this  might  be 
more  easily  overlooked,  did  they  not  continually  strain  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  they  have  done  very  important  original  work.” 

Whatever  the  method,  however — whether  by  the  lesson,  lec¬ 
ture,  or  seminary  system — the  teaching  should  be  clear,  thor¬ 
ough,  and  interesting  to  a  good  majority  of  the  students. 
In  the  undergraduate  department  the  instruction,  moreover, 
should  have  quite  as  much  reference  to  the  students  as  to  the 
subject.  Many  college  instructors  do  not  seem  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  the  least  responsible  for  securing  adequate  results 
through  their  teaching.  They  are  too  prone  to  throw  all  the 
blame  for  student’s  failures  upon  the  students  themselves, 
instead  of  criticising  their  own  method  and  manner.  This  is 
a  very  natural  consequence  of  the  theory  expressed  by  Dr. 
Santayana,  wherein  the  professor  does  not  exist  for  the 
student  but  “the  pupils  whom  he  really  welcomes  are  those 
who  have  chosen  his  own  profession  and  can  encourage  him  in 
his  labors  by  their  sympathy  and  collaboration”;  all  of  which 
is  well  enough  in  the  university  proper,  in  which  the  relation 
of  the  professors  to  their  pupils  is  very  much  the  same  as  the 
relation  of  professors  and  pupils  in  medical,  law,  and  divinity 
schools.  By  whatever  method  he  employs,  I  repeat,  the  col¬ 
lege  instructor  no  less  than  the  high-school  teacher  is  bound 
to  do  well  the  chief  thing  for  which  he  is  employed ;  and  by 
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his  success  or  failure  in  accomplishing  this  must  he  be  judged. 
It  is  highly  desirable,  perhaps  necessary,  that  the  college  pro¬ 
fessor  should  be  not  only  a  specialist  in  his  chosen  field  but 
also  an  original  contributor  to  its  storehouse  of  truth ;  but  it 
is  not  desirable  or  even  necessary  that  all  such  specialists  and 
original  investigators  should  teach.  This  depends  upon  their 
fitness  for  this  important  service.  There  are  periodicals 
devoted  to  their  special  departments  in  which  they  can  publish 
the  results  of  their  labors.  It  does  not  follow  that,  regardless 
of  their  aptitude  to  teach,  they  must  inflict  themselves  upon  a 
body  of  students. 

I  would  not  say,  even  by  implication,  that  no  college  should 
retain  in  its  corps  of  instructors  distinguished  specialists  who 
are  not  good  teachers.  Whether  desirable  or  undesirable,  the 
employment  of  such  instructors  is  inevitable  on  account  of  the 
dearth  of  really  good  teachers.  They  can  direct  the  studies 
of  graduate  and  other  advanced  students,  and  in  this  way 
may  render  their  college  valuable  service;  and  by  their  own 
researches  they  may,  moreover,  confer  great  honor  upon  it. 
But  wherever  possible,  the  professor  celebrated  both  as  a 
specialist  and  as  a  teacher  should  be  sought.  The  high  quali¬ 
fications  of  both  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  found  in  con¬ 
junction.  When,  however,  the  specialist  occupies  the  seat  of 
honor  in  a  college  and  speaks  of  the  good  instructors  in  terms 
of  contempt,  decided  objection  may  justly  be  raised.  No 
college  anxious  for  its  future,  or  desirous  of  rendering  high 
service  to  the  world,  can  afford  to  set  aside  its  great  teachers 
whether  great  specialists  or  not. 

,The  need  of  something  more  than  learning  in  the  equipment 
of  a  good  instructor.  Chancellor  W.  H.  Payne  has  clearly 
explained  as  follows: 

In  the  matter  of  general  scholarship,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  clergymen 
are  simply  on  a  par  with  the  well-educated  of  every  class  ;  they  belong  to 
the  genus  scholar  and  are  defined  by  adding  a  specific  difference.  This 
specific  difference  is  the  peculiar  [professional]  knowledge  I  have  mentioned. 
To  make  my  meaning  clearer,  let  me  illustrate :  a  square  is  a  rectangle; 
and  we  define  a  square  by  adding  to  the  conception  rectangle  the  specific 
difference  equilateral,  and  say  a  square  is  an  equilateral  rectangle.  And  so 
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a  physician  is  a  scholar  and  something  more  ;  more,  by  that  special  body  of 
knowledge  which  is  required  for  his  specific  duties.  To  see  how  necessary 
this  item  is  to  the  very  existence  of  the  professions,  [including  teaching],  let 
us  imagine  all  men  to  have  the  knowledge  now  required  of  the  physician. 
Then,  at  a  single  stroke,  the  line  between  professional  and  non-professional 
would  disappear.  That  is,  the  specific  difference  between  genus  and  species 
would  disappear ;  the  species  would  be  absorbed  in  the  genus.* 

Lest  the  views  I  have  expressed  may  be  regarded  as  antag¬ 
onistic  to  those  lately  advanced  by  the  distinguished  president’ 
of  one  of  our  younger  universities,  in  recent  issues  of  a  leading 
magazine,  in  articles  upon  the  best  university  methods,  I  would 
say  that  he  has  treated  the  work  not  of  the  college  but  only  of 
the  university  proper.  I  venture  to  suggest,  however,  that  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  exclusive  adoption  in  the  university  of 
the  method  of  research,  he  has  cast  too  many  unintentional 
reflections  upon  methods,  excellent,  proper,  and  necessary  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges.  He  often  speaks  of  them  in 
such  terms  of  contempt  as  to  lead  many  worthy,  but  suscep¬ 
tible,  instructors  to  feel  that  they  must  reject  such  methods 
and  adopt  advanced  university  methods  in  their  own  instruc¬ 
tion — always  a  fatal  mistake.  Sometimes,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
characterizes  all  education  lower  than  that  which  he  is  admin¬ 
istering  as  quite  puerile  and  inferior,  to  be  barely  tolerated  at 
best  as  a  di.sagreeable  necessity  and  an  unspeakable  drudgery. 
At  other  times,  he  seems  to  regard  elementary  and  secondary 
education  as  not  even  necessary,  but  altogether  useless  or  injuri¬ 
ous.  Such  expressions,  let  us  trust,  may  be  but  exaggerations 
of  a  very  praiseworthy  and  able  advocacy  of  better  methods  of 
training  specialists,  by  a  man  who  sees  in  his  theme  the  only 
important  subject  in  the  whole  range  of  pedagogics,  rather 
than  the  language  of  his  profound  convictions  upon  collegiate 
and  secondary  education.  His  attention  and  that  of  all  who 
sympathize  with  his  views  upon  the  highest  education,  I  would 
respectfully  call  to  a  few  important  facts:  The  highest  is 
reached  only  through  the  lower;  there  is  a  capitalization  of 
knowledge,  quite  as  much  as  of  material  wealth,  which  must 
be  assimilated  and  mastered,  at  least  in  part,  before  blazing 

’  Contributions  to  the  science  of  education.  New  York,  1886,  p.  220. 

•  G.  Stanley  Hall,  in  The  Forum. 
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out  a  new  path  in  the  field  of  knowledge;  the  new  rests  upon 
the  old,  the  present  upon  the  past,  the  future  upon  the  present 
and  the  past ;  what  vvere  original  investigation  worth,  except 
to  the  investigator,  if  no  one  else  studied  its  results,  or  if  it 
should  lead  nowhere?  Much  ingenuity,  originality,  and  pro¬ 
found  interest  are  connected  with  the  skillful  teaching  of  old 
truths;  much  mental  power  is  generated  in  making  new  appli¬ 
cation  of  such  truths  or  inferring  conclusions  from  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  problems  set  for  original  research  by  young 
college  professors,  aping  university  methods,  are  often  useless 
and  absurd,  resulting  at  best  in  mere  mechanical  effort  quite 
unfruitful  either  in  knowledge  or  power. 

Let  me  glance  briefly  at  some  of  the  more  important  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  good  instructor  of  whatever  grade  of  school. 
First,  “the  true  teacher  ought  to  be  drawn  toward  the  profession 
by  natural  inclination,  by  a  conviction  of  personal  fitness,  and 
by  a  wish  to  dedicate  himself  and  the  best  powers  and  facul¬ 


ties  he  has  to  this  particular  form  of  service.”*  If  this  be 
true,  and  who  can  doubt  it,  where  is  to  be  found  a  place  for 
the  man  who  “is  a  teacher  only  by  accident”?  Such  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  others  to  be  named,  moreover,  do  not  necessarily 
preclude  great  devotion  to  a  special  field  of  learning;  if,  in  any 
case,  it  should  appear  otherwise,  the  person  is  to  that  extent 
unfitted  to  occupy  a  professor’s  chair. 

Secondly,  next  after  native  endowments,  and  natural  fitness, 
must  be  placed  a  knowledge  of  the  history,  theory,  and  art  of 
teaching.  With  much  wisdom,  the  leading  universities  are 
establishing,  though  tardily,  chairs  of  pedagogics.  Historic¬ 
ally,  the  chief  function  of  a  university  was  to  teach,  and  to 
supply  the  world  with  its  teachers.  “The  very  title  Doctor, 
which  marks  the  highest  academic  distinction  in  each  of  the 
faculties  of  Law,  Divinity,  and  Physic,  implies  that  the  holder 
is  qualified  to  teach  the  art  which  he  knows.”  ‘  Though,  in 
these  later  times,  universities  must  also  provide  preparation 
for  other  pursuits  than  teaching,  yet  surely  it  is  still  very  fit- 

^  J.  G.  Fitch,  Lectures  on  teaching.  New  York,  1885,  p.  35. 
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ting  that  a  great  university,  the  treasure-house  of  all  the  liberal 
arts,  should  provide  instruction  in  the  highest  of  them  all. 
But,  if  she  makes  such  provision,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
her  own  instructors  should  themselves  finely  illustrate  in  their 
own  work  the  principles  of  this  art.  The  possession  of  such 
knowledge,  and  skill  in  its  application,  would  greatly  improve 
much  teaching  now  attempted  in  our  colleges;  for  “down  very 
deep  at  the  root  of  all  our  successes  and  failures  [as  instruct¬ 
ors],  there  lie  some  philosophic  truths — it  may  be  of  ethics, 
or  of  psychology,  or  of  physiology — which  we  have  either 
heeded  or  disregarded,  and  the  full  recognition  of  which  is 
needed  to  make  us  perfect  teachers.”  *  It  is  true,  moreover, 
that  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  education, 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher,  would  effectually  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  many  errors  in  practice  which  still  exist  in 
the  colleges.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  may  soon  come 
when  every  professor  of  mathematics,  or  of  physics,  or  of 
Anglo-Saxon,  shall  know  enough  of  psychology  and  logic  and 
of  educational  theory  and  history  to  teach  his  special  branch. 

Thirdly,  college  instructors  should  have  experience  both  of 
practical  life  in  the  world,  and,  as  a  rule,  as  teachers  in  second¬ 
ary  and  even  in  grammar  schools.  As  a  man  is  much  more  than 
his  trade,  so  is  the  professor  much  more  than  his  speciality ;  yet 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  specialists  who  have  not  been  over¬ 
mastered  by  their  specialties  are  very  rare.  The  scholar  who 
would  become  a  good  professor  must  have  time  and  opportunity 
to  react  upon  his  knowledge.  This  cannot  be  done  properly 
within  cloistered  walls.  The  method  of  choosing  instructors, 
however,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  not  only  ignores 
the  value  of  such  experience  but  renders  its  acquirement  in 
most  cases  practically  impossible.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  how  unique  is  the  life  of  many  students  at  our  best  col¬ 
leges.  While  there  they  live  in  the  midst  of  a  community  of 
select  youth,  in  dormitories  or  clubhouses,  rather  than  in 
families,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  are  protected 
from  much  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  in  the  outer  world. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  21. 
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Under  these  conditions  of  seclusion,  the  cleverest  student  is 
necessarily  somewhat  callow.  Yet  such  students,  often  with¬ 
out  a  day  of  association  with  men  of  affairs,  become  college 
instructors  and  later  full  professors.  A  mature  student  who 
has  had  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  who  through  joy  and  sor¬ 
row  knows  something  of  the  realities  of  life,  often  sees  much  in 
the  teaching  of  his  college  instructors  that  tends  to  confuse 
many  students,  and  much  in  their  method  and  manner  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  their  pupils  that  weakens  the  confidence  of  the  latter 
both  in  themselves  and  their  teachers;  most  of  which,  he  feels, 
could  be  remedied  by  instructors  of  wider  general  and  profes¬ 
sional  experience.  If  intelligent  men  in  every  community,  and 
certain  literary  men  of  no  mean  reputation,  who  either  seri¬ 
ously  doubt  or  openly  deny  the  benefits  of  a  college  education, 
have  any  ground  for  their  unfavorable  opinion,  it  must  surely 
lie  in  the  defect  now  under  consideration.  If  a  young  man  of 
talent  and  character  cannot  find  the  best  opportunity  in  a 
college  for  the  growth  and  development  of  his  powers,  cer¬ 
tainly  something  in  the  methods  of  instruction  or  administra¬ 
tion  must  be  wrong.  Instructors  who  are  both  theoretically 
and  practically  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  their  art, 
with  the  essential  facts  of  human  nature,  and  with  the  various 
conditions  of  human  life  in  the  world  in  which  their  pupils 
must  live  after  passing  from  academic  halls — such  instructors 
can  hardly  fail,  by  the  use  of  natural  and  wholesome  methods 
of  teaching  and  discipline,  to  aid  the  sound  development  of 
the  mental  and  moral  powers  of  their  pupils. 

However  fondly  some  instructors  may  desire  it,  the  separa- 
tidn  of  the  scholar  from  the  man,  in  case  cither  of  instructors 
or  students,  is  impossible.  Such  an  attempt  can  be  properly 
characterized  only  as  specialization  run  wild.  The  cleverest 
youth,  thank  fortune,  is  not  all  intellect.  It  is  an  exploded 
psychology  which  taught  the  division  of  the  human  mind  into 
distinct  “faculties.”  The  mind  is  a  unit,  acting — often  simul¬ 
taneously — in  several  ways.  Knowing,  feeling,  and  willing  are 
but  different  states  of  the  soul.  While  for  purposes  of  scien¬ 
tific  study,  they  may  be  thought  of  in  logical  sequence,  they 
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are  not  dissociated  in  the  mental  life.  The  sensibilities  and 
the  will  of  the  brightest  student  play  a  very  important  part 
in  his  life  during  the  period  of  acquisition,  and  will  play  a 
yet  greater  part  in  his  future  career  during  the  period  of 
application. 

"The  human  needs  crave  to  be  satisfied  even  more  than  the 
professional.”  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  persons,  it  is 
a  significant  fact  that  after  the  age  of  admission  to  college  the 
characters  of  most  youth,  even  from  the  best  families,  are  yet 
unformed.  Many  are  the  instances  which  may  be  cited 
wherein  young  men  and  women,  well  along  in  their  teens,  have 
made  wide  departures  from  the  habits  and  beliefs  in  which 
they  had  been  faithfully  trained,  and  in  which  they  had 
seemed  to  be  thoroughly  content  and  firmly  fixed.  The  col¬ 
lege,  moreover,  that  ignores  this  fact,  and  the  instructor  who 
withdraws  himself  into  a  shell  of  officialism  and  concerns  him¬ 
self  exclusively  with  his  science,  make  a  terrible  mistake.  The 
personal  relations  of  the  college  instructor  to  his  pupils  are  of 
even  more  value  to  them  than  are  his  professional  relations 
As  he  cannot  safely  neglect  his  own  moral  and  spiritual  needs, 
so  he  cannot  safely  neglect  those  of  his  pupils.  From  this, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  college  must  make  the  char¬ 
acters  of  its  students  for  them.  Experience  proves  that  such 
an  attempt  is  worse  than  useless;  but  college  officers  may 
greatly  aid  students  in  their  efforts  to  form  their  own  char¬ 
acters  aright.  For  this  important  work  the  college  instructor, 
no  less  than  the  school-teacher,  will  find  cheerfulness,  patience, 
discrimination,  and  sympathy  indispensable.  If  it  be  said  that 
such  assertions  are  but  trite  moralizing,  it  may  be  freely 
admitted;  but  to  this  admission,  it  must  be  added  that  fre¬ 
quent  observation  of  the  absence  of  the  qualities  named  sug¬ 
gests  the  importance  of  frequent  repetition  of  such  truisms. 

Since  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  consider  the 
details  of  college  methods  and  machinery,  I  will  but  briefly 
advert  to  one  or  two  matters  which  deserve  more  extended  dis¬ 
cussion  than  space  now  permits.  Though  the  colleges  have 
made  as  much  progress  as  the  schools  in  mitigating  the  evils 


of  examinations,  they  have  not  been  distinctive  leaders  in  this 
reform.  At  our  prominent  colleges  there  is  yet  too  much 
anxiety,  competition,  and  study  for  mere  “marks”;  but  when 
many  instructors  measure  their  pupils  by  a  single  standard, 
namely,  their  position  in  the  rank-list,  in  all  candor,  can  it  be 
expected  that  the  pupils  themselves  will  do  any  better? 

“Nevertheless  we  have  to  postulate  here  that  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  very  valuable  qualities  which  are  not  revealed  in  a  written 
examination,  and  which  the  habit  of  exclusively  relying  on 
such  examination  does  not  encourage.  Except  in  so  far  as 
diligence  and  obedience  are  concerned,  examinations  do  little 
to  test  moral  qualities,  or  active  power.  They  do  not  tell  you 
whether  the  action  of  the  mind  has  been  rapid  or  sluggish,  nor 
how  far  the  pupil  has  been  influenced  by  a  sense  of  duty  or  by 
strong  interest  in  his  work.  Still  less  do  they  help  you  to 
gauge  those  attributes  on  which  success  and  honor  in  life  so 
much  depend ;  sympathy  with  human  beings,  deference  for 
superiors,  the  power  of  working  with  and  influencing  others; 
address,  flexibility,  manner.  Let  us  once  for  all  acknowledge 
that  either  for  educational  purposes,  or  for  testing  and  selec¬ 
tion,  with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  a  university  or  of  the 
public  service,  the  best  examinations  do  not  test  the  whole 
man,  but  leave  some  important  elements  of  character  to  be 
ascertained  by  other  means;  and  we  have  still  to  ask,  within 
what  limits  examinations  are  valuable,  and  how  we  can  get 
the  maximum  of  good  out  of  them.  If  we  get  at  wrong 
results  by  trusting  to  examinations,  it  is  not  because  examina¬ 
tions  are  misleading  or  inequitable,  but  because  we  use  them 
too  exclusively,  and  do  not  also  make  a  due  use  of  other 
means  of  judging.”  ’ 

A  man  is  more  than  his  marks.  Emerson,  Holmes,  and 
Lowell  have  conferred  far  more  honor  upon  their  alma  mater 
by  their  manhood,  genius,  and  general  influence  for  good  over 
their  fellow-men  than  by  their  rank  in  scholarship  when 
students.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  underrate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  faithful  study  and  good  scholarship  among  college 

’J.  G.  Fitch,  op.  cit.,  pp.  167,  168. 
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this  students,  but  rather  to  condemn  it  as  an  exclusive  mark  of 

uch  worth.  In  true  manhood,  there  is  something  too  subtile  for 

lien  definition ;  yet  it  is  so  real  that  we  instinctively  recognize  its 

ird,  existence  and  power  wherever  manifest.  To  throw  upon 

be  heredity,  the  home,  society,  the  church,  and  the  school,  the 

entire  responsibility  for  its  culture  is  too  often  the  tendency 
:er-  of  college  authorities;  but  it  is  pernicious.  For  the  develop- 

ten  ment  of  manhood,  there  is  not  yet  in  many  colleges  sufficient 

on  provision,  nor  is  its  importance  yet  sufficiently  recognized  by 

as  college  instructors,  whose  highest  aim  should  always  be  to 

;tle  make  both  scholarly  men  and  manly  scholars.  Though  I  am 

'ou  not  prepared  wholly  to  condemn  the  principle  of  Longfellow’s 

lor  Excelsior,  I  am  free  to  say  that  it  is  beset  with  many  practical 

by  *  difficulties.  So  clear  is  ic  that  emulation  may  easily  be  carried 
to  K  too  far,  and  that  strife  for  mere  marks  is  subversive  of  all 
so  worthy  aims  in  education,  that  illustration  and  demonstration 

for  are  needless.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  measures  may 

rs;  soon  be  devised  by  which  examining,  coaching,  and  overstrain 

Ige  at  college  examinations  may  be  greatly  diminished, 

ec-  To  speak  of  another  detail,  which  though  somewhat 

he  mechanical  is  yet  of  great  importance:  It  is  clear  that  college 

ole  instructors  often  assign  much  more  work  to  be  prepared  in  a 

be  given  subject,  more  theses  or  special  reports  to  be  written, 

lin  within  a  stated  time,  than  can  be  thoroughly  done  by  the 

jet  average  student.  What  is  to  be  thought,  for  example,  of  the 

ng  judgment  of  an  instructor  of  a  class  of  beginners  in  French 

la-  who  assigns  eight  pages  to  be  translated  the  second  day  and 

:m  fifteen  more  the  third?  Whether  it  is  done,  in  vulgar  phrase, 

ler  for  mere  “bluff,”  or  for  some  better  reason,  the  effect  is  the 

'  same:  the  conscientious  student  becomes  confused  and  dis- 

id  couraged ;  finding  it  impossible  to  do  all  the  work  well,  he 

er  soon  falls  into  the  habit  of  systematically  slighting  it.  It  is 

er  an  elementary  principle  of  good  teaching  that  students  must 

;n  have  time  and  opportunity  to  digest  and  assimilate  what  they 

)r-  have  learned.  Learning  cannot  be  transmuted  into  power,  the 

^e  true  purpose  of  education,  except  the  student  react  upon  his 

knowledge,  no  longer  holding  it  in  mere  mental  solution. 
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In  a  large  college,  especially  if  it  offers  many  elective  studies, 
it  is  generally  thought  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  interests 
of  students  become  so  diversified  as  to  lose  every  common  ele¬ 
ment.  But  such  is  not  the  case.  For  lack  of  more  systematic 
and  intelligent  guidance,  students  in  large  colleges  often  waste 
much  energy  through  errors  in  the  selection  of  courses  and 
improper  methods  of  study.  They  often  squander  much  time 
in  social  and  other  matters  of  secondary  importance,  for  lack 
of  friendly  direction  and  counsel.  For  the  same  reason, 
students  do  not  always  take  proper  care  of  their  health.  It  is 
possible,  without  paternalism  in  administration,  to  do  much  to 
remedy  these  evils.  Besides  constant  personal  influence  upon 
the  part  of  instructors,  an  annual  series  of  lectures  or  confer¬ 
ences  might  very  profitably  be  given  upon  personal  ethics,  per¬ 
sonal  hygiene,  ideals  of  culture  and  utility  in  education,  edu¬ 
cation  values,  the  business  of  the  student,  and  kindred  topics. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  although  the  colleges  have  made 
much  progress  they  may  make  much  more;  and,  in  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraphs,  I  have  pointed  out  the  directions  in  which  I 
think  some  important  improvements  lie.  Only  instructors  of 
thorough  scholastic  and  professional  preparation,  who  have  had 
considerable  experience  in  teaching  and  in  practical  affairs, 
should  be  employed.  When  such  instructors  have  been 
employed,  they  should  not  regard  it  a  condescension  or  drudg¬ 
ery  to  teach,  guide,  and  influence  their  pupils  in  the  ways  of 
truth  and  wisdom,  but  should  enter  more  fully  into  their  daily 
lives  and  into  the  larger  life  of  the  college. 

Charles  C.  Rams.w 

<13.  M.  C.  Durfee  High  School, 

Fall  River,  Mass. 
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The  principle  of  apperception  declares  that  what  one  can 
know  and  feel  and  will  depends  upon  what  he  has  already 
known  and  felt  and  willed,  that  past  experiences  are  the  sole 
foundation  for  new  knowledge,  and  that  good  teaching  consists 
in  a  careful  fitting  of  new  ideas  to  this  foundation  so  that  they 
will  rest  firmly  upon  it. 

The  first  requisite  in  order  that  this  fitting  process  may  be 
effective  is  that  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  be  by  nature 
adapted  to  the  child.  There  is  probably  a  period  in  each  per¬ 
son’s  life  when  every  book,  indeed  every  thought,  can  be  most 
highly  appreciated.  If  we  could  only  discover  and  take 
advantage  of  this  most  opportune  moment  for  offering  every 
bit  of  knowledge,  what  a  wonderful  economy  of  effort  would 
result !  Possibly  such  instruction  might  prove  too  good  by 
tending  to  set  children’s  brains  too  much  on  fire.  The  theory 
of  the  Culture-epochs,  /.  e.,  that  the  child  passes  through  the 
same  general  stages  of  development  through  which  the  race 
passes,  is  influencing  teachers  to  select  courses  of  study  with 
special  reference  to  the  fitness  of  their  subject-matter  for  cer¬ 
tain  stages  of  child  growth.  If  the  development  of  the  race  is 
in  general  like  that  of  the  child,  what  has  specially  interested 
the  former  at  a  certain  age  will  appeal  with  most  force  to  the 
latter  at  the  corresponding  age;  consequently  that  is  what 
should  be  given  him.  By  this  arrangement  the  content  of 
each  study  can  be  fitted  more  closely  than  otherwise  to  the 
child’s  past  experiences  and  become  more  fully  a  part  of  him. 
That  means  that  a  high  degree  of  apperception  will  be  secured  ; 
the  theory  of  the  Culture-epochs  is,  therefore,  only  a  sub¬ 
division  of  the  very  broad  principle  of  apperception. 

But  even  when  the  subject-matter  of  the  studies  has  been 
chosen  with  most  careful  reference  to  the  Culture-epoch  idea, 
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and  can  be  taught  according  to  the  most  excellent  method, 
provision  for  the  highest  possible  degree  of  apperception  is 
still  incomplete.  The  trouble  is  that  the  different  branches 
may  remain  unrelated  to  one  another  in  the  child’s  mind ;  and 
they  usually  do,  even  in  our  good  schools.  Many  a  pupil  fails 
entirely  to  associate  Spain  and  Genoa,  when  studied  in  geog- 
raphy,  with  the  Columbus  talked  about  in  history;  or  a  poem 
in  literature  referring  to  the  Rhine  river,  with  the  Rhine 
river  studied  in  geography.  Many  a  boy  even  fails  to  asso¬ 
ciate  facts  on  the  same  topic,  if  learned  at  different  places  or 
at  different  times.  I  have  found  high-school  pupils  frequently 
who  did  not  know  for  certain  whether  the  Palestine  of  the 
ancient  history  was  the  Palestine  of  the  Sunday  School  or 
not,  or  to  whom  it  had  never  once  occurred  that  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  of  the  school  geography  was  the  Sea  of  Galilee  of  the 
Sunday  School.  They  often  get  substantially  the  same 
thoughts  in  two  different  places  without  ever  realizing  that 
they  are  the  same.  But  full  apperception,  or  a  full  appreci¬ 
ation  of  facts,  requires  that  the  relationship  between  them  be 
seen.  The  topic  which  deals  with  this  matter  is  often  called 
concentration ;  it  is  evident  that  it,  like  the  Culture-epoch 
idea,  is  only  a  subdivision  of  apperception. 

The  principle  of  concentration  makes  the  demand  that  the 
numerous  parts  of  the  course  of  study  be  closely  associated,  so 
that  the  light  they  cast  upon  one  another  may  lead  to  fuller 
knowledge.  In  times  past  good  teachers  have  thought  little 
about  this  point.  They  have  been  inclined  to  feel  that  their 
whole  duty  in  instruction  was  performed  when  they  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  fixing  thoughts  clearly  and  accurately  in  pupils’ 
minds.  But  one  of  the  greatest  advances  that  recent  pedagogy 
is  effecting  is  the  conviction  that,  when  so  much  is  accomplished, 
the  work  of  instruction  is  only  half  finished.  Recent  pedagogy 
declares  that  the  number  and  closeness  of  relations  into  which 
an  idea  enters  are  as  important  as  the  vividness  and  accuracy 
with  which  it  is  conceived :  hence  the  relationship  among  facts 
is  becoming  a  separate  and  a  great  topic  in  school-work,  and  in 
all  teaching. 
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The  principle  is  having  a  marked  influence  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  recitation.  It  requires  that  any  fact  that  is  taught 
shall  pave  the  way  for  what  follows,  in  order  that  all  may  be 
tied  together.  There  should  be  no  careless  springing  about 
from  point  to  point,  but  on  the  contrary  there  must  be  such 
a  careful  leading  up  to  each  thought  that  the  pupil  can  at 
least  dimly  anticipate  what  is  coming.  Isolated,  irrelevant 
matter  is,  therefore,  ruled  out.  There  is  little  use  for  “general 
exercises,”  or  for  “information  lessons,”  or  for  such  a  book  as 
John  Trainer’s  One  thousand  questions  in  American  history 
(much  used  in  Illinois),  or  for  common  reading-books  when  the 
points  introduced  in  them  have  no  direct  bearing  upon  the 
interests  and  occupations  of  the  pupils.  Each  recitation  hour 
should  present  a  section  of  a  continued  story,  and  should 
afford  a  training  to  the  child  in  connected  thinking. 

As  usually  interpreted,  however,  the  principle  of  concentra¬ 
tion  refers  particularly  to  the  establishment,  in  the  child’s 
mind,  of  a  close  relation  among  the  several  studies,  rather 
than  to  the  relation  among  the  parts  of  a  single  study.  There 
are  few  ideas  that  appeal  so  forcibly  to  teachers  as  does  this 
one  of  relating  the  different  branches,  and  many  of  them  are 
making  earnest  attempts  in  this  direction.  But  discourage¬ 
ment  is  very  frequently  the  final  outcome,  for  the  efforts  put 
forth  only  serve  to  show  what  an  enormous  undertaking  it  is. 
It  will  be  many  a  year,  probably  many  a  decade,  before  a 
majority  of  our  teachers  will  appl)^  this  principle  to  their 
courses  of  study  in  a  systematic  way;  many  a  time  teachers 
will  halt  and  inquire  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  the  effort. 
The  encouraging  answer  can  come  only  from  a  well-developed 
theory  on  the  subject;  definite  reasons  for  attempting  concen¬ 
tration  must  be  firmly  established  and  learned  by  heart,  before 
sufficient  energy  will  be  generated  for  the  task  at  hand.  It 
is  especially  with  the  desire  of  stating  these  reasons  that  this 
paper  is  written. 

The  primary  motive  for  concentration  is  strong  character. 
Strong  character,  or  firm  and  consistent  conduct,  can  come 
only  through  the  unity  of  one’s  personality,  or  through  the 
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unity  of  one’s  historical  ego.  If  his  historical  ego,  or  the  series 
of  events  that  have  made  up  his  psychic  life,  consists  of  a  long 
list  of  loosely  related  experiences,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
complete  unity  of  personality;  it  is  at  least  partially  divided. 
What  is  meant  by  such  partial  division  is  made  clear  by  exam¬ 
ples  of  extreme  division  of  personality,  as  seen  in  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  double  consciousness.  These  phenomena  are  typi¬ 
fied  in  the  extremely  interesting  story  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde.  In  such  cases  there  is  so  complete  a  discontinuity 
between  two  periods  of  psychic  life  that  a  man  at  one  time 
imagines  himself  to  be  one  person,  at  another  time  a  person 
wholly  different.  The  memory  fails  utterly  to  associate  the 
two.  The  result  is  that  any  harmony  between  the  two  is 
entirely  a  matter  of  accident;  hence  character  is  shattered: 
what  a  man  at  one  time  admires  and  practices  he  at  a  different 
time  hates  and  repudiates,  so  that  consistency  and  firmness  of 
conduct  arc  lost.  Such  cases  are  abnormal  and  the  persons 
are  said  to  be  unbalanced.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
while  most  people  do  not  suffer  from  this  evil  to  that  extent, 
they  all  suffer  from  it  to  some  extent.  That  is,  the  psychic 
states  of  each  of  us  are  often  somewhat  disconnected  ;  we  are 
none  of  us  perfectly  balanced.  We  admit  this  when  we  speak 
of  the  two  mes  within  our  breasts,  the  good  and  the  bad  self. 

But,  as  Ribot  states,  there  are  not  only  two  mes,  but  many  of 
them,  and  there  is  the  danger  ever  present  that  now  one  may 
predominate,  then  another.  By  the  good  me  is  meant  the 
group  of  good  thoughts  that  tend  to  guide  us;  by  the  bad  me, 
the  group  of  evil  thoughts;  and  by  the  several  mes,  or  selves, 
is  meant  simply  the  several  groups  of  ideas  that  take  partial 
or  complete  control  of  us.  Experience  teaches  that  we  ai^e 
not  controlled  by  a  will  that  is  absolutely  independent  of 
everything.  Were  that  the  case,  education  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  It  teaches  on  the  contrary  that  the  various  spheres  of 
thoughts  that  one  possesses  largely  decide  how  he  shall  act, 
what  he  shall  will  to  do.  One’s  character  must  depend  a  good  I 
deal,  then,  upon  the  closeness  of  the  relation  between  these  I 
spheres  of  thought.  If  two  sets  of  ideas  that  are  inconsistent  I 
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with  each  other  obtain  control  at  different  times,  a  person  is 
said  to  act  inconsistently ;  and  if  he  shows  the  tendency  to 
shift  about  to  a  considerable  degree,  he  is  called  vacillating. 
Vacillating  characters  are  weak.  As  soon  as  a  person  admits 
that  it  is  largely  ideas  that  control  conduct,  and  not  simply  an 
independent  power  called  the  will,  he  sees  the  necessity  of 
great  unity  among  one’s  ideas  in  order  to  secure  safe,  consist¬ 
ent,  and  firm  action.  With  this  point  in  mind  the  assertion  is 
made  that  frequent  change  of  environment  by  children  is 
injurious  to  character.  If  a  boy  spends  his  entire  youth  in  a 
single  community,  his  experiences  become  associated  about 
a  few  centers,  or  into  a  few  groups  of  ideas;  these  groups, 
being  large  and  strong,  become  the  centers  of  control  and  vir¬ 
tually  determine  action.  If  they  have  become  fairly  well  har¬ 
monized  with  one  another — as  is  likely  when  there  are  so  few — 
the  boy  knows  himself  well  enough  to  keep  his  bearings.  His 
education  may  be  very  narrow,  but  he  has  traveled  so  often 
over  the  same  field  of  knowledge,  feeling,  and  volition,  that  he 
is  firm  and  even  dogmatic  in  it.  No  doubt  our  Puritan  fore¬ 
fathers  owed  their  strength  of  character  partly  to  the  unity 
among  their  ideas;  their  education  was  not  usually  broad,  but 
the  religious  sphere  of  thought  became  their  controlling  center, 
and  other  thought  was  associated  with  and  subordinated  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  boy  travels  much,  especially  if  he 
travels  in  different  countries  where  ethical  ideas,  social  and 
business  customs,  vary  greatly  and  are  often  contradictory,  he 
is  in  great  danger  of  confusion.  The  continual  change  of 
environment  tends  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  few  cen¬ 
tral  spheres  of  thought.  Before  a  principle  can  become  a  con¬ 
viction  and  gather  about  it  enough  experiences  to  support  it 
firmly,  the  attention  is  called  away  to  other  things,  often  to 
principles  that  apparently  or  really  contradict  the  former; 
hence  it  is  with  difificulty  that  he  can  get  and  keep  his  bearings 
and  grow  in  firmness.  Many  an  adult  who  has  traveled  abroad 
recalls  what  a  struggle  he  passed  through  in  order  to  retain 
his  footing  on  religious,  moral,  and  social  questions.  Hence 
the  child,  moving  from  place  to  place,  is  inclined  to  have  few 
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firmly  fixed  notions,  just  as  he  has  no  fixed  abode.  Acker, 
mann  of  Kisenach  declares  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
city  and  country  children  in  this  connection;  on  grounds 
already  stated,  he  says  that  children  reared  in  the  country 
develop  stronger  characters  than  city  children  ;  the  latter  dwell 
in  too  large  and  changeable  a  world  to  build  up  an  undivided 
and  harmonious  or  strong  personality.  On  the  same  ground 
men  have  believed  that  the  course  of  study  given  to  boys  two 
centuries  ago,  in  which  the  classic  languages  were  the  center 
about  which  all  other  study  was  associated,  tended  much  more 
to  produce  steady,  firm  character  than  the  course  of  to-day  in 
which  many  more  subjects  are  taught  but  in  an  unrelated  way. 

The  seriousness  of  this  topic  is  easily  seen.  Granting  that 
people  are  controlled  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the  thoughts 
that  they  have,  rather  than  by  a  quite  independent  will,  it  is 
clear  that,  in  order  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  these  thoughts, 
they  should  be  capable  of  being  massed  quickly.  Ideas,  just 
as  soldiers,  need  to  be  mobilized  speedily  in  order  to  meet  a 
specific  danger  or  demand.  For  instance,  when  a  person  is 
tempted  to  lie,  all  the  convictions  and  incidents  opposing  that 
sin  should  come  to  mind  instantly  in  a  troop.  If  they  come 
sauntering  along,  some  are  likely  to  put  in  an  appearance  too 
late;  then  they  exert  no  combined  influence.  The  old  truth 
holds  here  as  elsewhere  that  “In  unity  there  is  strength.”  The 
same  thought  is  forcibly  illustrated  also  in  business  life.  The 
reliable  business  man  must  be  able  to  collect  his  thoughts 
rapidly.  When  an  important  step  is  under  consideration  all  the 
pros  and  cons  that  he  ever  heard  of  should  be  brought  together 
^nd  weighed.  Of  course  it  is  a  great  advantage  if  this  can  be 
done  quickly,  for  in  morality  and  business,  right  actions  and  suc¬ 
cess  are  very  often  dependent  upon  speed.  However,  such 
speed  is  the  result  usually  of  long  and  careful  training.  We 
have  all  made  the  discovery  repeatedly  that  our  ideas  on  a  given 
subject  are  very  unaccommodating  in  this  respect ;  they  are  so 
arbitrary  in  presenting  themselves  just  when  needed.  It  is 
said  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  spent  his  time  reading  and 
thinking  during  the  week,  and  prepared  his  sermons  on  Sunday 
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morning  just  before  the  hour  for  service.  If  that  is  true,  it 
means  simply  that  his  many  thouhts  were  so  interwoven  that, 
when  any  chain  of  thought  was  started,  all  ideas  related 
to  it  closely  were  so  securely  tied  to  it  that  they  came  to  mind 
without  delay:  that  signifies  great  strength.  Rut  most  men 
do  not  enjoy  that  advantage.  If  they  attempt  to  prepare  a 
lecture  or  debate,  they  need  to  sit  and  ponder,  i.  e.,  to  hunt 
for  the  things  they  know,  and  this  often  consumes  much  time. 
Usually  they  want  to  “sleep  over”  any  important  project, 
before  they  can  feel  sure  that  they  have  not  omitted  any 
weighty  consideration ;  even  then  they  may  find  that  some¬ 
thing  was  overlooked.  It  is  important  to  note  two  points 
here:  first,  that  all  the  experiences  related  to  a  given  subject 
should  come  to  consciousness;  second,  that  they  should  come 
quickly.  If  both  of  these  conditions  arc  not  fulfilled,  a  man 
virtually  has  not  his  full  self  with  him  when  he  is  called  upon 
to  act,  or  to  use  a  very  significant  expression,  he  hasn’t  his  full 
presence  of  mind.  Unless  he  is  contented  to  be  slow,  to  wait 
for  a  "sober  second  thought,”  and  to  search  himself  carefully, 
his  action  is  likely  to  be  injudicious  or  immoral.  In  short,  we 
see  that  the  association  of  ideas  is  intimately  related  to 
strength  of  character;  that  when  a  close  connection  is  estab¬ 
lished  among  an  abundance  of  related  thoughts,  one  is  likely 
to  be  quicker,  safer,  and  firmer  in  the  decision  he  reaches. 
When  we  reflect  that  life  consists  of  a  continual  debate,  that 
in  all  matters,  whether  of  morals  or  business,  men  are  called 
upon  to  weigh  evidence,  to  balance  pros  and  cotis  then  to 
act,  we  see  the  extent  to  which  the  relationship  among  ideas 
must  influence  conduct.  No  matter  how  much  a  man  may 
know,  if  he  cannot  think  of  it  when  it  is  needed,  if  he  cannot 
mass  it  quickly  against  a  temptation,  or  if  he  cannot  have  the 
benefit  of  it  all  in  passing  a  judgment,  he  practically  knows 
less  and  is  a  weaker  man  than  he  might  be. 

School  education  can  help  to  remedy  that  defect.  Since  the 
rapidity  and  completeness  of  the  reproduction  of  ideas  are 
known  to  depend  upon  the  closeness  of  relationship  among 
them,  upon  the  extent  to  which  they  are  built  into  chains,  or 
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series,  or  networks,  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  instructor  is 
to  weave  the  knowledge  that  he  imparts  into  one  web. 

Thus  far  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  character  is  greatly 
affected  by  linking  one’s  thoughts  together.  But  concentration 
aims  at  much  more  than  simply  establishing  connecting  links 
of  whatever  kind  among  ideas;  it  aims  at  uncommon  thorough¬ 
ness  of  knowledge  by  establishing  the  strongest  possible  links, 
the  most  intimate  relationships  among  them.  Relations  can 
be  artificial  and  accidental,  but  really  thorough  knowledge 
results  only  from  natural  and  intimate  associations.  Concen¬ 
tration  is  important  then,  in  the  second  place,  because  it  plans 
definitely  for  great  thoroughness. 

The  question  immediately  arises  whether  the  different 
branches  of  study  really  bear  an  intimate  relation  to  one 
another,  so  that  in  order  to  be  thorough  one  must  see  this 
relationship.  This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  much  discussed 
recently,  and  it  has  been  made  clear  that  about  one-half  of  our 
common  school  studies  are  almost  completely  dependent  upon 
the  other  half  for  their  motive,  hence  for  their  force. 

For  example,  elementary  reading,  writing,  spelling,  written 
language,  and  number,  when  taught  independently  of  their  sub¬ 
jects,  are  dead.  But  when  they  are  introduced  in  connection 
with  those  branches  containing  rich  thoughts,  interest  that 
these  latter  excite  furnishes  interest  to  the  former,  and  hence 
motive  for  studying  them.  In  other  words,  it  has  become 
established  that  the  form-studies  are  by  nature  dependent 
upon  the  thought-studies.  Further,  no  one  will  deny  that 
there  is  a  close  connection  between  literature  and  history  and 
geography,  and  between  these  and  the  natural  sciences.  The 
interdependence  among  these  sciences  themselves  is  also 
found  to  be  very  striking.  Formerly  each  science  was  taught 
separately  because  it  was  seen  that  its  parts  were  closely 
connected.  But  in  botany  the  relationship  of  one  plant  to 
another  is  mainly  structural,  while  the  connection  between 
botany  and  zoology  is  causal.  Similarity  in  structure  is  by  no 
means  so  attractive,  so  stirring  to  the  human  mind,  as  the 
causal  idea.  Then  why  should  the  latter  be  sacrificed  to  the 
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former?  The  closer  relation  is  the  one  that  is  worth  most 
to  the  student,  and  that  should  determine  the  arrangement 
of  the  studies.  Accordingly  some  of  our  best  high  school 
and  normal  school  teachers  of  science  are  favoring  a  study 
called  biology  instead  of  the  two  separate  ones  called  zoology 
and  botany.  One  of  the  most  influential  books  in  German  on 
science  instruction  is  Finger’s  Dorfteich,  which  advocates  a 
village  pond  as  the  subject  of  study,  and  as  much  of  botany, 
zoology,  and  chemistry,  as  is  necessary  for  the  appreciation  of 
the  community  of  living  things  that  inhabits  the  pond.  By 
that  means  all  the  science  that  one  learned  would  compose 
one  body  of  knowledge,  being  closely  associated.  Granting, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  natural  connection  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  branches,  a  proper  plan  for  concentration  endeavors  to 
search  out  and  then  to  establish  in  the  learner’s  mind  the  best 
relationships.  By  so  doing  it  is  evident,  as  said  above,  that 
the  knowledge  acquired  is  much  more  thorough ;  and  we  are 
reminded  that  one  chief  reason  for  having  so  many  subjects 
of  study  is  that  they  may  explain  one  another.  When  a  class¬ 
ical  poem  treats  of  an  event  that  the  history  has  already 
handled;  when  the  geography  produces  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
country  in  which  the  event  happened,  and  the  nature-study 
describes  the  fauna  and  flora  that  are  characteristic  of  that 
country;  when  the  written  language  work  is  a  composition  on 
the  traits  of  that  people,  and  the  art  reveals  their  peculiar 
aesthetic  tastes;  when  all  the  subjects,  thus  associated,  present 
different  portions  of  one  large  picture,  the  result  reminds  us 
both  of  what  instruction  can  accomplish,  in  regard  to  thor¬ 
oughness,  and  also  of  how  much  it  usually  fails  to  accomplish. 
We  are  prone  to  forget  what  is  meant  by  thorough  knowledge, 
and  how  superior  it  is  to  that  which  the  schools  usually 
impart.  Anyone  knows  that  a  mountain  does  not  present  the 
same  appearance  from  one  side  as  from  another,  and  that  he 
who  has  viewed  it  from  one  standpoint,  even  on  a  very  clear 
day,  may  not  recognize  it  at  all  when  seen  from  another  point. 
The  same  is  true  of  learning.  Since  it  is  only  that  knowledge 
which  we  have  seen  from  many  or  all  sides  that  is  our  own,  to 
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such  an  extent  that  we  can  use  it,  it  should  be  one  of  our 
leading  objects  to  find  numerous  positions  from  which  to  look 
at  each  thing  we  learn.  The  different  studies  will  furnish 
these  various  positions,  provided  they  are  carefully  arranged 
with  that  end  in  view.  But  unless  that  precaution  is  taken, 
we  in  reality  fail  to  learn  what  we  are  supposed  to  master. 

Most  children  would  not  risk  a  meal  on  one  fact  in  ten  that 
they  learn  in  school.  Many  adults,  on  beginning  their  life 
work,  are  conscious  of  throwing  overboard  most  of  their  school  | 

knowledge  and  of  finding  only  a  few  things  that  they  are  certain  j 

of  and  dare  build  on.  Felix  Adler  in  h\s  Moral  instruction  of  ^ 

children  remarks  that  a  little  knowledge  thoroughly  under-  ' 

stood  is  like  a  tower  of  strength  in  an  enemy’s  country ;  from 
it  one  can  sally  forth  into  the  surrounding  territory  and,  in 
time  of  danger,  he  can  retreat  to  it  as  to  a  place  of  safety'.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  school  to  build  such  towers  of  strength,  for 
the  courage,  perseverance,  and  success  of  people  are  in  large 
measure  due  to  their  feeling  of  certainty  of  what  they  know, 
while  nothing  produces  weakness  more  surely  than  the  con-  I 
sciousness  that  one  is  not  sure  of  his  ground.  The  advocates  I 
of  concentration  plan  to  secure  thoroughness  by  massing  ideas  I 

according  to  their  closest  relations.  It  is  evident  that  the  j 

execution  of  such  a  plan  will  increase  both  strength  of  charac-  1 

ter  and  utility  of  knowledge.  r 

The  subject  of  interest  is  also  involved  in  concentration. 
Permanent,  deep  interest  in  the  subject-matter  of  instruction, 
like  thoroughness  of  knowledge,  is  directly  dependent  upon  | 
the  number  and  closeness  of  the  relations  into  which  thoughts 
enter.  When  they  stand  isolated,  they  are  powerless ;  but  1 

when  united  into  a  series,  or  when  built  into  a  system,  they  | 

have  wonderful  attractive  power.  Witness  for  example  the  f 
system  of  philosophy  of  Plato  and  of  Leibniz;  or  the  system 
of  pedagogy  of  Froebel  and  of  Herbart.  Even  those  who  i 

cannot  accept  the  doctrines  of  these  men  are  still  often  - 

intensely  interested  in  their  teachings.  The  beauty  of  con-  : 

nected  thought,  of  system,  tends  of  itself  to  win  converts.  | 

One  reason  why  kindergartens  are  so  much  in  love  with  their  ! 
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work  is  that  they  are  inspired  by  Froebel’s  system  of  thought. 
In  many  cases  it  is  this  system  which  has  first  attracted  them, 
and  which  has  gradually  led  them  to  love  children.  One 
reason  why  teachers  ordinarily  are  so  lukewarm  toward  their 
profession  is  that  what  they  know  about  teaching  is  discon¬ 
nected.  While  they  know  an  abundance  of  facts,  these  are  in 
a  chaotic  state.  Relationships  are  the  rarest  meat  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  We  can  never  entirely  omit  them  in  teaching  any  fact, 
but  unless  they  are  definitely  planned  for  and  kept  in  mind, 
most  of  them  and  the  best  of  them  arc  overlooked.  That  is 
what  happens  in  our  ordinary  instruction.  The  continuity  of 
thought  secured  by  the  gradual  unfolding  of  a  subject  is  so 
conducive  to  intense  interest  that  it  should  be  aimed  at  not 
merely  in  the  development  of  a  single  study,  but  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  curriculum  as  a  whole.  Concentration  attempts 
to  realize  this  demand  in  practice. 

Finally,  the  relation  of  concentration  to  memory  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  important.  Modern  psychology  tends  to  declare  that 
the  chief  work  education  can  do  for  the  memory  is  to  weave 
ideas  together  so  closely  and  in  such  an  interesting  manner 
that  they  will  be  frequently  reproduced.  Strong  interest  is 
the  motive  for  frequent  reproduction,  and  when  one’s  thoughts 
have  been  built  into  strong  chains,  there  is  assurance  that 
they  will  be  recalled  very  often ;  one  thought  necessarily 
brings  those  others  into  consciousness  that  are  bound  to  it. 
Mnemonic  systems  have  been  based  mainly  on  the  laws  of 
association  of  ideas.  Their  weakness  has  consisted  in  the 
fact  that  they  have  relied  too  much  on  artificial  associations. 
School  instruction  can  accomplish  their  object  in  a  better  way 
by  cultivating  a  love  for  vital  relationships,  thereby  welding 
thoughts  together  permanently. 

Four  reasons  for  concentration  have,  therefore,  been  urged : 
it  strengthens  character,  it  leads  to  thoroughness,  it  deepens 
interest,  and  it  secures  better  recollection. 

Frank  M.  McMurry 

The  Franklin  School, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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IV 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 

The  professional  superintendent  of  schools  is  comparatively 
a  new  officer.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  his  position, 
his  powers,  the  limit  of  his  authority,  and  the  full  scope  of  his 
duties  should  not  yet  be  definitely  determined  and  everywhere 
agreed  upon. 

The  American  system  of  public  schools  dates  its  origin  from 
almost  the  very  beginning  of  the  permanent  colonies.  The 
town  of  Dorchester,  Mass.,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
has  claimed  that  it  first  introduced  three  important  innova¬ 
tions,  viz. : 

1.  That  it  first  established,  on  Monday,  October  8,  1633,  the 
New  England  town  meeting,  by  ordering  that  once  a  month, 
on  "each  Monday  before  the  court,”  there  should  be  "a  genera’ 
meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  plantation  at  the  meeting¬ 
house,  there  to  settle  and  set  down  such  orders  as  may  tend  to 
the  general  good  as  aforesaid,  and  every  man  to  be  bound 
thereby,  without  gainsaying  or  resistance.” 

2.  Six  years  later  the  town  records  have  the  following:  “It 
is  ordered,  the  20th  of  May,  1639,  that  there  shall  be  a  rent  of 
twenty  pounds  a  year  forever  imposed  upon  Thompson’s 
Island  to  be  paid  by  every  person  that  has  property  on  the 
said  island,  according  to  the  proportion  that  any  such  person 
shall  from  time  to  time  possess  there,  and  this  toward  the 
maintenance  of  a  school  in  Dorchester.  This  rent  of  twenty 
pounds  yearly  to  be  paid  to  such  a  schoolmaster  as  shall  under¬ 
take  to  teach  English,  Latin,  and  other  tongues,  and  also  writ¬ 
ing.  The  said  schoolmaster  to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time 
by  the  freemen.” 


3.  After  another  period  of  six  years,  at  the  “March  meeting” 
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in  1645,  the  town  established  rules  and  orders  “concerning  the 
school,”  and  ordered  that  “three  able  and  sufficient  men  of  the 
plantation  be  chosen  to  be  wardens  or  overseers  of  the  school, 
who  shall  have  the  charge,  oversight,  and  ordering  thereof  and 
of  all  things  concerning  the  same  in  such  manner  as  is  here¬ 
after  expressed  and  shall  continue  in  their  office  and  place  for 
the  term  of  their  lives  respectively,  unless  by  reason  of  any  of 
them  removing  his  habitation  out  of  the  town,  or  for  any  other 
weighty  reason,  the  inhabitants  shall  see  cause  to  elect  and 
choose  others  in  their  room,  in  which  case  and  upon  the  death 
of  any  of  the  same  wardens,  the  inhabitants  shall  make  a  new 
election  and  choice  of  others.” 

This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  provision  for  a  school  com¬ 
mittee  in  America.  From  that  time  till  now  public  schools 
have  been  under  the  control  and  management  of  school  com¬ 
mittees  or  directors,  or  boards  of  education — whatever  the 
name  may  have  been.  This  plan  of  school  management  did 
very  well  in  the  olden  times  and  under  the  earlier  conditions. 
The  school  committees  generally,  almost  invariably,  included 
educated  men — the  clergyman  of  the  town,  the  physician  or 
physicians,  and  the  member  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
clergyman  was  the  leading  man  on  the  committee.  Politics 
had  not  then  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a  science.  To  get 
elected  a  member  of  the  school  committee  was  not  then  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  higher  and  more  desirable  office.  But  all 
that  condition  of  things  is  now  entirely  changed.  As  our 
population  more  and  more  settled  into  cities,  these  cities  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  improve  their  school  systems,  and  for  this  purpose 
appointed  school  superintendents,  men  of  ability  and  learning, 
and  men  of  professional  standing  and  experience,  who  had 
made  a  careful  study  of  education,  both  as  a  science  and  an 
art. 

This  innovation,  however,  is  of  quite  recent  origin.  It  was 
not  till  1837  that  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  appointed  a  school  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  two  years  later,  in 
1839,  elected  Nathan  Bishop  as  the  first  city  superintendent 
in  New  England.  Twelve  years  afterward  Boston  established 
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the  office  and  called  Mr.  Bishop  to  become  the  first  of  that 
illustrious  line  of  men  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  that  city. 
Practically,  then,  we  have  been  trying  this  experiment  of 
school  superintendents  but  about  half  a  century.  Yet  it  is  not 
too  early  to  say  that  the  plan  is  a  great  success.  There  is 
to-day  scarcely  a  city  in  the  whole  land  which  has  not  placed 
its  schools  in  charge  of  a  superintendent. 

But  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  all  men  are  agreed  as 
to  what  should  be  the  scope  and  the  limit  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent’s  duties  and  authority. 

Everyone  knows  how  reluctant  men  are  to  give  up  authority 
when  once  they  have  secured  it,  however  small  or  brief  it  may 
be.  From  the  beginning,  in  this  country,  the  school  commit¬ 
tees,  or  school  boards,  have  had  full  control  of  the  schools. 
When  they  appoint  a  superintendent  they  do  not  immediately 
and  willingly  transfer  the  authority  to  him  and  hold  him  respon¬ 
sible  for  results.  Far  from  it.  They  have  generally  made 
him  their  “agent,”  to  do  their  bidding,  and  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  careful  that  he  does  not  have  a  chance  to  get  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands  and  drive  the  team  himself.  He  must  even 
sit  on  the  back  seat  for  fear  of  possible  consequences.  Was 
ever  a  city  known  in  which  the  school  board  did  not  have  its 
elaborate  “rules  and  regulations”?  “Three  R’s,”  the  pupils 
in  the  schools  are  expected  to  learn,  but  “two  RV’  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  any  city  school 
board.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  “rules”  are  for 
governing  the  body  itself,  while  the  “regulations”  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  government  of  the  schools. 

\Vill  not  some  ambitious  city  set  a  good  example  and  add 
to  their  former  two  R’s,  an  additional  one,  so  as  to  keep  pace 
with  the  children  with  their  three  R’s,  and  prepare  a  body  of 
I.  Rules  to  govern  the  body  itself;  2.  Regulations  to  govern 
the  schools;  and  3.  Requiremoits  for  the  superintendent;  giv¬ 
ing  him  full  scope  of  authority  and  requiring  of  him  certain 
definite  results. 

The  public  school  system  first  took  root  in  the  older  colo¬ 
nies,  especially  in  New  England.  Hence  it  is  but  natural  that 
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we  should  expect  to  find  in  these  older  States  the  difficulty 
above  described  more  intensified  than  elsewhere.  Such  is  the 
fact.  In  the  newer  States,  especially  in  the  great  Northwest, 
the  magnitude  of  the  evil  is  far  less,  and  in  some  localities  it  is 
hardly  experienced  at  all.  Even  in  such  States  the  superin¬ 
tendent  may  not  always  find  smooth  sailing  in  a  clear  stream. 
He  may  occasionally  run  upon  political  snags,  but  they  are 
not  so  immovable  as  are  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  Eastern 
school  committees. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  readers  of  this  Review  are 
not  aware  of  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  evils  above 
alluded  to.  What,  then,  are  they?  Let  me  begin  with  Bos¬ 
ton.  This  is  the  largest  city,  the  metropolis,  of  New  England. 
It  has  nearly  half  a  million  inhabitants.  The  people  are  right¬ 
fully  proud  of  their  schools.  They  are  proud  of  their  exten¬ 
sive  .system  of  supervision.  They  employ  an  able,  judicious, 
and  experienced  man  as  superintendent.  They  have  a  corps 
of  six  supervisors,  five  men  and  one  woman,  all  cultured, 
experienced,  and  all  formerly  successful  teachers.  But  with 
this  large  and  able  supervisory  force  the  committee  still  hold 
all  power  in  their  own  hands,  and  neither  the  superintendent 
nor  his  six  experienced  supervisors  make  any  move  until  they 
are  ordered  by  the  board.  Here  is  the  bill  of  particulars: 

The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Boston  is  “now  and  always 
has  been  an  advisory  officer  of  the  school  board.”  According 
to  the  “regulations”  the  only  executive  powers  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  board  are  the  power  to  strike  the  one  session 
bell  in  stormy  weather;  to  close  schools  a  limited  number  of 
times  in  the  year  for  teachers’  meetings;  and,  once  in  two 
years,  to  assign  schools  and  departments  of  school  work  to  the 
several  supervisors.  His  relation  to  the  teachers  is  that  of 
adviser  merely.  These  school  regulations  say  that  “The 
board  of  supervisors  shall  be  the  executive  board  of  the 
school  committee,  and  as  such  may  be  called  upon  to  perform 
any  of  the  duties  of  school  committees  under  the  statutes  of  the 
Commonwealth  except  such  as  are  legislative  in  their  nature.” 
This  shows  clearly  the  possibilities,  but  until  the  school  board 
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“calls  upon”  this  executive  board  of  supervisors  to  perform 
certain  defined  duties  they  are  powerless.  Here  is  the  chance 
to  give  to  the  supervisors  authority;  but  has  it  ever  been 
given? 

One  would  naturally  look  to  the  very  next  sentence  in  the 
regulations  for  authority  to  be  conferred  upon  the  supervisors. 
Instead  thereof  we  find  this  emphatic  restriction  in  positive 
language:  “But  neither  the  superintendent  nor  the  super¬ 
visors  shall  have  any  authority  over  or  direction  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  or  other  instructors  except  as  provided  by  the  board 
in  the  regulations  or  otherwise.” 

Now  it  is  clear  from  the  above  that  the  city  of  Boston  might 
have  made  large  and  real  grants  of  executive  power  to  the 
superintendent  or  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  or  to  both ; 
but  a  somewhat  careful  search  of  the  regulations  fails  to  dis¬ 
cover  more  than  a  few  and  quite  unimportant  grants  of  such 
power. 

But  if  the  so-called  officers  of  the  school  board  have  but 
little  executive  authority,  who  does  have  it?  Where  is  it  to 
be  found?  In  the  management  of  a  great  system  of  public 
schools  there  must  necessarily  be  large  and  broad  executive 
powers,  which  are  certainly  necessary  to  the  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  schools.  These  powers  are  lodged  in  the  school 
board  itself ;  and  they  are  exercised  by  the  various  standing 
committees  of  the  Board.  These  standing  committees  carry 
their  work  down  to  the  smallest  particulars.  Such  standing 
committees  as  the  committee  (i)  on  drawing,  (2)  on  music, 
(3)  on  manual  training;  (4)  on  sewing  and  cooking;  (5)  on 
physical  training;  (6)  on  kindergartens,  etc.,  have  full  powers 
over  the  “general  supervision  of  these  branches  of  instruction 
in  all  the  schools.”  Hence  the  “director  of  physical  train¬ 
ing,”  the  “director  of  music,”  and  the  “director  of  drawing,” 
etc.,  are  responsible,  not  to  the  superintendent  of  the  schools, 
as  they  should  be,  in  the  judgment  of  many,  in  order  to  get 
unified  and  consistent  work,  but  they  are  directly  responsible 
to  their  respective  standing  committees. 

The  writer  well  remembers,  when,  some  years  ago,  as  a 
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member  of  the  Boston  school  board,  he  was  placed  on  the 
committee  on  examinations  and  at  the  first  meeting  of 
that  committee  after  his  assignment  as  a  member  of  it,  how 
astonished  he  was  to  find  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  duties 
devolving  upon  this  committee.  This  is  what  he  found : 
Three  thousand  children,  more  or  less,  had  completed  the  pre¬ 
scribed  course  of  study  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  this  committee  on  examinations  to  decide,  in  each 
individual  case,  whether  he  should  receive  his  certificate  of 
graduation  from  the  grammar  school,  which  certificate  would 
entitle  him  to  admission  to  his  respective  high  school.  I  well 
remember  that  after  sitting  in  silence  for  about  half  an  hour  and 
listening  to  the  presentation  of  case  after  case  by  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  school  or  the  supervisor  in  charge  of  such  school, 
and  the  vote,  in  each  instance,  of  this  august  committee 
on  examinations,  I  said;  “Mr.  Chairman,  I  confess  I  do 
not  understand  this  business.  Here  you  have  the  papers, 
showing  the  judgment  of  the  individual  teacher,  ivho  knows 
all  about  the  pupil,  expressed  in  a  positive  ‘Yes’  or  ‘No’; 
you  have  the  expressed  opinion  of  the  principal  or  master  of 
the  school,  in  his  explicit  ‘Yes’  or  ‘No,’  and  he  knoivs  con¬ 
siderable  about  the  merits  of  the  case;  and  then  you  have  the 
judgment  of  the  supervisor  in  charge,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
looked  into  the  case  and,  knowing  something  about  its  merits, 
has  made  up  his  mind;  I  say,  you  have  before  you  all  this 
testimony,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  as  you 
please,  and  you,  who,  in  the  nature  of  things  can  knoiv  nothing 
whatever  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  are  to  decide  upon  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  these  children.  I  object  to  having  such  duties  thrust 
upon  me,  and  I  must  refuse  to  revise  the  judgment  of  these 
proper  executives,  viz.:  (i)  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  pupil, 
(2)  the  master  of  the  school,  and  (3)  the  supervisor  who  has 
had  the  care  of  that  school  assigned  to  him.  I  prefer  to  fall 
back  upon  the  judgment  of  the  supervisor.  He  is  far  more 
competent  to  determine  the  question  wisely  and  justly  than 
I  am.’’ 

The  result  was  that  as  long  as  I  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
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mittee  I  never  refused  to  accept  the  report  of  the  supervisor. 
Indeed  the  committee  at  once  divided  into  subcommittees  of 
one  member  each,  who  sat  down  with  his  one  supervisor  and 
authorized  him  to  mark  each  pupil  as  “passed”  or  not,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  judgment. 

The  conclusion  cannot  but  be  evident  that  the  school  regu¬ 
lations  of  Hoston  place  practically  the  whole  executive  power 
used  in  carrying  on  the  public  schools  of  that  city  in  the  hands 
of  the  standing  committees  of  the  school  board.  The  super¬ 
intendent  and  supervisors  do  not  exercise  this  power,  because 
it  is  not  lodged  in  their  hands.  They  can  only  invoke  its  exer¬ 
cise  by  these  committees  when  the  necessity  comes. 

The  school  board  of  Boston  already  begins  to  see  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  arise  from  this  condition  of  affairs,  and  has 
already  (1894)  voted  increased  power  to  the  superintendent. 
This  increase,  however,  is  in  the  main  to  place  him  at  the  head 
of  the  supervisors,  rather  than  to  make  him  superintendent  of 
the  schools.  The  standing  committees  have  not  yet  parted 
with  their  power,  and  so  far  as  the  board  is  concerned  the 
superintendent  is  yet  only  an  advisory  officer. 

What  is  needed  to  give  proper  efficiency  to  the  Boston  sys¬ 
tem  is  to  make  the  school  board  the  legislative  body  and  the 
superintendent  the  head  executive  officer.  He  should  be 
related  to  the  supervisors  as  the  masters  of  the  schools  are  to 
their  teachers.  He  will  consult  them,  but  he  should  not  be 
absolutely  bound  to  follow  the  opinion  he  gets  from  them. 
All  work,  whether  by  supervisors,  masters,  or  special  teachers 
and  directors  of  special  studies,  should  be  reported  to  the 
superintendent,  who  would  thus  be  able  to  unite  and  systema¬ 
tize  all  branches  of  school  work  to  such  a  degree  as  is  clearly 
impossible  by  the  present  plan. 

I  have  purposely  outlined  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Boston, 
because  Boston  is  not  only  the  metropolis  of  New  England, 
but  is  a  typical  city  in  regard  to  its  school  management. 
What  is  true  of  Boston  in  relation  to  these  matters  is  sub¬ 
stantially  true  of  other  New  England  cities.  While  the 
school  rules  and  regulations  of  no  two  cities  are  alike  in 
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detail,  yet  the  same  underlying  principles  are  observable  in 
them  all. 

And  this  grows  out  of  the  lamentable  lack  of  State  legislation 
upon  this  subject.  Massachusetts  might  be  supposed  to  take 
the  lead,  as  she  has  most  decidedly  led  all  the  States  in  plac¬ 
ing  her  schools  under  supervision.  She  has  not  only  superin¬ 
tendents  for  her  city  schools,  but  by  recent  legislation  she  has 
enabled  her  smaller  towns  to  join  together  and  select  a  profes¬ 
sional  superintendent  for  two  or  more  towns,  forming  a  dis¬ 
trict  ;  so  that  nearly  all  the  schools  of  the  Old  Bay  State  are 
to-day  under  supervision,  and  these  superintendents  are  rapidly 
molding  and  elevating  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
higher  and  better  work.  But  the  legislation  of  the  State,  even 
in  Massachusetts,  is  woefully  deficient  in  regard  to  this  matter 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent. 

John  Hancock — not  the  old  Massachusetts  statesman  of  the 
revolutionary  period,  but  John  Hancock,  the  educator,  of 
Ohio — once  said  of  Massachusetts :  “State  system  !  State  sys¬ 
tem  !  Massachusetts  has  no  State  system  of  education.”  It 
is  easy  to  see  what  his  meaning  was.  So  much  is  left  to  the 
towns  and  cities — so  great  reliance  is  placed  upon  “local 
option” — that  the  State  control  is  weak.  We  of  New  England 
can  well  afford  to  smile  at  such  a  statement.  While  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  had  an  efficient  executive  head  of  her  system  of 
public  schools  for  fifty-seven  years,  and  this  period  has  been 
covered  by  the  service  of  only  five  men,  and  such  men  as 
Horace  Mann,  Barnas  Sears,  George  S.  Boutwell,  Joseph 
White,  and  John  W.  Dickinson — Ohio  has  had  a  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  forty  years,  and  has  appointed  a  new 
man,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  every  three  years.  Again,  Ohio 
has  not  a  single  State  Normal  School,  but  from  the  five  State 
Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts  (soon  to  be  increased  to 
nine),  and  the  various  city  normal  schools  have  come  nearly 
half  of  the  teachers  to-day  employed  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  State. 

Yet  there  is  force  in  the  criticism  of  Dr.  Hancock.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  carrying  the  local  plan  too  far.  This  was 
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illustrated  in  the  school  district  system,  now  happily  aban¬ 
doned  in  this  State,  and  which  has  almost  entirely  disappeared 
from  all  New  England.  What  shall  we  say  to-day  of  the  total 
absence  of  State  laws  concerning  the  duties  of  school  super¬ 
intendents? 

Throughout  two  centuries  and  more  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Great  and  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  have  been  elaborat¬ 
ing  and  defining  the  duties  of  the  school  committees,  until 
now,  as  published  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  board  of  edu- 
ation  two  years  ago,  these  laws,  defining  in  general  and  spe¬ 
cifically  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  committees  in  respect 
to  supervision  of  the  schools,  cover  more  than  forty  pages, 
while  not  a  single  page  is  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools.  In  the  table  of  contents  this  heading 
appears:  “School  Committees — Duties  as  Supervisors  of 
Schools,  pp.  29-72,”  but  no  such  heading  as  “Superintendent 
of  Schools”  is  to  be  found.  Here  and  there  is  a  sentence  relat¬ 
ing  more  or  less  remotely  to  the  duties  of  a  superintendent, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  necessitate  a  heading  in  the  table  of 
contents.  One  duty,  and  one  only,  is  by  State  law  assigned 
to  the  superintendent  of  schools.  He  is  to  sign  certificates 
entitling  the  child  to  be  lawfully  employed  according  to  die 
State  compulsory  school  law. 

On  p.  38  of  this  pamphlet.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  is  quoted  as 
using  the  following  language:  “The  power  of  general  super¬ 
intendence  vests  a  plenary  authority  in  the  committee  to 
arrange,  classify,  and  distribute  pupils  in  such  manner  as  they 
think  best  adapted  to  their  general  proficiency  and  welfare,” 
He  is  further  quoted  as  saying  in  regard  to  how  many  schools 
may  be  maintained,  qualifications  for  admission,  age  at  enter¬ 
ing,  and  other  matters:  “these  must  be  regulated  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  under  their  power  of  general  superintendence."  By  law 
the  committee  has  full  power  to  examine  teachers  and  give 
certificates,  to  prescribe  courses  of  study,  to  determine  what 
text-books  shall  be  used  and  various  other  duties  concerning 
which  it  is  fair  to  inquire  whether  it  were  not  better  to  have 
them  vested  in  the  superintendent? 
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The  law  permits  the  appointment  of  city  superintendents, 
who  “shall  have  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  public 
schools,”  but  only  “under  the  direction  and  control  of  said 
committee.”  Not  a  particle  of  power  has  this  superintendent, 
even  after  his  appointment,  until  such  power  has  been  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  by  express  vote  of  the  school  committee  or 
by  adoption  of  certain  regulations  conferring  upon  him  powers 
which  must  be  specific  and  fully  defined  in  every  instance.  It 
should  not  go  unnoticed  that  poivcrs  and  duties  go  together, 
and  in  so  far  as  the  committee  fail  to  grant  “powers”  just  so 
far  do  they  fail  to  exact  “duties.”  Hence  it  may  appear  that 
the  duties  of  a  superintendent  are  as  seriously  crippled  as  are 
his  powers  curtailed. 

But  it  may  still  be  contended  by  some  that  the  present 
arrangement  answers  the  purpose  equally  well.  The  school 
committees  have  the  power,  and  they  delegate  this  power  to 
the  superintendent.  Observe  for  a  moment  what  such  a 
statement  implies.  For  centuries  all  the  power  needed  for  the 
care  and  supervision  of  the  schools  was  vested  in  the  com¬ 
mittees.  It  is  admitted  that  this  plan  was  at  that  time  a  toler¬ 
ably  good  one  under  the  circumstances;  it  is  equally  obvious 
to  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  to-day  that,  under  the  now 
existing  circumstances^  another  plan  is  far  better. 

Psychology,  pedagogy,  the  study  of  the  child  mind,  new 
methods,  new  arts  and  devices  in  teaching,  have  so  arisen  and 
have  received  such  attention  that  to  secure  the  best  results 
to-day,  professional  experts,  who  have  made  a  study  of  these 
subjects,  and  who  have  had  the  necessary  training  and  experi¬ 
ence,  must  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  schools.  This,  I  say,  is 
clearly  seen  and  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  This  conviction 
has  been  embodied  in  carefully  considered  laws  which  have 
been  enacted  by  the  Great  and  General  Court,  establishing  a 
system  of  professional  superintendence  of  schools  of  the  State, 
towns  as  well  as  cities.  Having  taken  this  step,  will  anyone 
claim  that  the  State  should  stop  there  and  leave  the  com¬ 
mittees  in  the  several  towns  full  power  to  carry  out  the  law 
or  to  ignore  it?  to  make  the  superintendent  an  efficient,  active 
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force,  or  to  minimize  his  efficiency  by  delegating  to  him  the 
smallest  possible  power  and  least  possible  responsibility?  For 
years  a  school  committeeman  has  had  charge  of  a  particular 
school,  and  that  school  has  come  to  be,  to  him,  a  pet.  Will 
he  willingly  give  it  up  to  a  stranger  who  happens  to  be 
chosen  as  superintendent?  Again,  the  average  school  com- 
mitteman  may  have,  as  has  elsewhere  been  said  or  sung, 

“  His  sisters  and  his  cousins, 

Whom  he  reckons  up  by  dozens, 

And  his  aunts 

to  say  nothing  of  his  wife’s  relatives  who,  possibly,  may  be 
equally  numerous.  In  the  natural  course  of  human  events 
some  of  these  might  desire  a  position  as  school-teacher. 

Seriously,  by  which  method  will  the  schools  secure  the  best 
teaching  talent? — when  one  man  nominates  a  teacher  for  one 
individual  vacancy,  and  another  for  another  vacancy,  or  when 
a  competent  superintendent,  having  regard  for  the  fitness  of 
the  candidates  and  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  nominates 
all  the  teachers?  In  like  manner  every  point  connected  with  the 
detailed  management  of  the  schools  may  be  considered ;  and 
if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be  clearly  apparent  that  the  highest 
efficiency,  the  greatest  progress,  and  the  most  rapid  advance¬ 
ment  of  our  system  of  education  would  be  best  promoted  by 
giving  the  superintendent  the  power  and  placing  upon  him 
the  responsibility  of  managing  them,  when  he  has  once  been 
elected  for  that  purpose. 

Let  me  here  mention  and  set  in  order  some  points  which 
occur  to  me,  as  I  am  writing,  over  which,  by  State  law,  in  New 
England,  the  superintendent  has  no  control,  but  concerning 
which  it  is  at  least  a  fair  question  to  inquire  whether  the 
schools  would  not  be  benefited  by  placing  these  matters,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  by  State  law,  under  his  jurisdiction. 

Things  concerning  which  the  Superintendent  has,  by  State 
law,  no  power 

I.  The  examination  and  appointment  of  teachers;  2.  Con¬ 
ditions  of  health  in  the  schools;  3.  Text-books  and  text-book 
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changes;  4.  Books  for  supplentjentary  use;  5.  Examination  of 
pupils  for  promotion ;  6.  Qualifications  for  certificates  for 
graduation  from  grammar  and  high  schools;  7.  Courses  of 
study;  8.  Arrangement  of  grades  and  classes;  9.  Settling  of 
cases  of  discipline;  10.  Suspension  and  expulsion  of  pupils; 
II.  Change  of  district  lines;  12.  Transferring  pupils  from  one 
school  or  one  district  to  another ;  13.  Admission  of  new  pupils; 
14.  In  general  the  control  and  management  of  the  schools  and 
the  guiding  and  directing  public  policy  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  public  schools. 

It  ought  to  need  no  argument  to  show  that  the  schools  of  a 
great  commonwealth  should  be  managed  on  business  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  would  the  directors  of  a  cotton  mill,  a  woolen 
mill,  a  machine  shop,  a  railroad  corporation  or  other  business 
which  employs  a  large  number  of  workmen,  undertake  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  their  superintendent,  in  detail,  what  he  must  and  must 
not  do?  Could  they  understand  the  complicated  business  as 
well  as  he?  If  so,  why  employ  him  at  all?  No!  They  place 
the  business  in  his  hands,  give  him  all  necessary  power,  and 
hold  him  responsible  for  results.  Nor  would  any  competent 
superintendent  submit  to  such  dictation.  What,  then,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  greatest  success  in  business  is  equally 
necessary  in  the  schools. 

Can  any  possible  reason  be  found  why  an  exception  should 
be  made  in  the  case  of  the  management  of  the  schools  of  a 
State,  except  the  historical  condition  already  considered,  which, 
indeed,  is  no  reason,  but  only  the  explanation  of  how  it  has 
happened  to  be?  This  exception  is  all  the  more  conspicuous 
when  we  consider  the  methods  everywhere  prevailing  in  our 
colleges,  professional  schools,  academies,  and  other  institutions 
of  learning.  The  trustees  of  Harvard  University,  for  example, 
place  the  executive  and  administrative  management  of  that 
institution  in  the  hands  of  President  Eliot,  under  certain  gen¬ 
eral  rules  for  his  guidance,  and  these  trustees  expect  good 
results,  and  that  without  such  interference  and  dictation  from 
the  trustees  as  is  sometimes  so  conspicuous  in  the  relations 
existing  between  school  committees  and  superintendents. 
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Under  these  circumstances,  what  ought  to  be  done?  Two 
answers  may  be  given  to  this  question : 

1.  It  may  be  answered  theoretically:  that  is,  what  in  the 
nature  of  the  case  reason  would  show  to  be  the  best  plan,  or, 

2.  It  may  be  answered,  in  any  given  case,  practically ;  that 
is,  not  what  is  theoretically  best,  but  what  would  be  possible 
to  secure  and  wisest  to  attempt  under  existing  conditions. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  plan  to  answer  this  second  question.  A 
different  answer  would  be  required  for  every  different  instance. 
I  am  only  discussing  the  general  merits  of  the  case.  With 
this  explanation,  may  we  not  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  draw¬ 
ing  from  present  conditions  and  difficulties  certain  conclusions, 
like  the  following: 

1.  It  is  high  time  that  some  underlying  principles  should  be 
agreed  upon  in  regard  to  the  distinct  and  separate  powers  and 
duties  of  school  committees  and  superintendents. 

2.  The  office  of  the  school  committee  has  its  own  legitimate 
functions,  and  should  not  be  underrated ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  usefulness  of  superintendents  has  been  fully  estab¬ 
lished  and  their  necessity  granted,  their  powers  and  duties 
should  be  carefully  defined  by  law. 

3.  The  school  committee  should  have  full  powers  in  regard 
to  municipal  school  legislation,  full  charge  of  building  school- 
houses,  keeping  them  in  repair,  hiring  janitors,  electing  teachers 
(when  nominated  by  the  superintendent),  making  rules  for  gov¬ 
erning  the  schools,  and  whatever  should  be  decided  by  the 
direct  representatives  of  the  people.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  superintendent  should  have  his  place  assigned,  and  by  the 
State  law  the  limits  of  his  powers  so  fixed  that  there  shall  be 
no  trespassing  by  the  other  party  upon  either  his  field  or  that 
of  the  committee.  He  should  be  the  executive  and  admin¬ 
istrative  officer.  In  this  administration  of  affairs,  whatever 
experience  and  good  judgment  dictate  should  be  carried  out 
and  under  definite  and  well-defined  law.s. 

4.  Another  important  conclusion  to  which  we  are  driven  by 
the  logic  of  events  is  that  the  appointment  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  should  be  permanent  and  not  annual  or  biennial.  The 
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statutes  of  Massachusetts  “provide  that  the  school  committee 
of  any  town  or  city  may  elect  any  duly  qualified  person  to 
serve  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town 
during  the  pleasure  of  such  committee;  provided  such  person 
has  served  as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or 
town  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year.”  If  this  is  a  wise 
provision  for  teachers,  surely  it  is  at  least  equally  wise  for  the 
superintendent.  The  superintendent  of  a  manufacturing 
establishment  is  not  subject  to  annual  re-election.  Why,  then, 
should  the  more  important  office  of  superintendent  of  schools 
be  subject  to  such  a  precarious  condition? 

The  conditions  I  have  described  exist  most  fully  in  the 
New  England  States,  and  I  have  selected  Massachusetts  as  a 
typical  State.  Many  of  the  difficulties  here  complained  of  are 
found  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  other  sections  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  In  a  few  instances  advanced  legislation  has  already  been 
tried ;  and  so  far,  I  believe,  with  good  results.  In  Ohio,  espe¬ 
cially,  by  State  law  the  cities  of  Cincinnati  and  Cleveland  have 
largely  broken  away  from  the  former  methods  and  have  done 
substantially  what  in  this  paper  has  been  advocated.  Denver, 
Colo.,  while  still  holding  the  power  in  the  hands  of  a  small  board 
of  education,  consisting  of  only  six  members,  practically  has  put 
its  schools  in  the  hands  of  the  efficient  superintendent,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  who  has 
brought  the  schools  of  that  city  to  a  high  position  of  useful¬ 
ness  and  eminent  success.  Other  cities,  especially  in  the  great 
West,  have  done  much  in  this  direction,  but  the  contention  is 
that  the  matter  should  be  taken  up  by  the  States  and  such 
legislation  enacted  as  shall  define  the  separate  sphere  and 
duties  of  committees  and  superintendents.  It  would  seem 
clear  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  superintendency,  hav¬ 
ing  been  firmly  established  and  its  necessity  demonstrated, 
should  have  its  limits  of  power  assigned  by  law,  so  that  its 
legitimate  responsibilities  may  be  placed  upon  it,  and  it  be 
held  accountable  for  a  faithful  fulfillment  of  its  proper  obliga¬ 
tions. 

William  A.  Mowry 

Hyde  Park,  Mass. 
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ONE  YEAR  WITH  A  LITTLE  GIRL 

I  give  here  some  of  the  observations  made  upon  my  own 
child,  hoping  that  such  may  aid  in  the  great  work  of  child- 
study  that  we  are  entering  upon.  I  began  to  take  notes 
of  this  child’s  doings  when  she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and 
the  record  as  given  in  this  paper  ends  at  one  year,  or  when  she 
was  two  and  a  half  years  of  age.  I  did  the  writing,  but  my 
wife  kept  notice  of  the  little  girl  and  gave  me  as  many  points 
as  I  got  myself.  On  each  day  the  child  was  observed  and 
notes  taken  of  her  doings.  These  notes  were  made  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  and  the  facts  noted  were  those  things  done 
by  the  child  in  her  unguided,  unrestrained  moments.  At  the 
end  of  the  year  I  very  carefully  went  over  the  whole  material, 
and  set  down  each  record  under  its  appropriate  heading  as 
well  as  I  was  able  so  to  do.  This  paper  is  the  outcome  of  the 
work.  When  I  have  need  to  use  the  child’s  name  I  use  Her 
initial,  O.  This  little  girl  is  an  only  child,  so  that  when  I  speak 
of  children  I  mean  the  children  she  plays  with. 

The  most  remarkable  time  for  the  play  of  the  senses  appears 
to  be  during  early  childhood.  I  have  found  with  this  little 
girl  that  hearing  and  sight  are  the  most  active;  yet  touch  and 
taste  and  smell  are  all  in  strong  activity. 

'Her  acute  powers  of  hearing  were  well  shown  in  her  twenty- 
seventh  month.  She  wanted  a  banana,  and  there  being  none 
in  the  house  her  mother  told  her  to  listen  for  the  “banana 
man.”  She  went  to  the  window  (open,  with  screen  in),  and  not 
seeing  nor  hearing  the  man  she  went  back  to  her  mother,  beg¬ 
ging  again  for  bananas.  Her  mother  told  her  to  go  to  the 
window  again.  She  did  so,  and  soon  went  back  to  her  mother 
again.  This  occurred  for  three  or  four  times,  and  then  O 
came  running  to  her  mother,  crying  out,  “Nany,  nany.”  Her 
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mother  listened,  but  could  not  hear  the  man,  nor  could  she 
see  him  nor  had  she  heard  him  before,  so  she  thought  O 
must  have  been  mistaken,  but  in  a  short  time  his  cry  was 
heard  some  distance  away,  and  soon  O  got  her  bananas. 
Thus,  when  a  child’s  interest  is  awakened,  the  senses  become 
very  acute.  We  fail  many  times  to  give  children  credit  for 
their  strong  perceptions.  This  little  girl  in  her  twenty-ninth 
month  was  playing  with  the  children  below  in  a  room,  with 
doors  closed ;  her  mother  started  down  to  bring  her  up,  and 
while  she  was  on  the  stairway  she  heard  O  cry  out  quite 
loudly,  and  when  she  went  in  she  found  her  on  the  floor, 
motioning  her  hands  and  jumping  up  and  down,  thus  showing 
her  aversion  to  going  upstairs  to  her  own  home.  O’s  shriek 
was  made  when  she  first  heard  her  mother’s  step  on  the  stairs, 
so  one  of  the  older  girls  said,  and  thus  perceived  her  mother 
by  Irer  step. 

Among  young  children  sight  seems  to  take  an  essential  place. 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  what  impresses  children  and 
what  does  not.  In  this  child’s  twenty-third  month  there  were 
quite  vivid  lightning  flashes,  and  as  there  had  not  been  light¬ 
ning  for  over  six  months  before  this  I  felt  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  observing  her,  as  by  good  luck  she  was  standing  near 
a  window,  and  looking  toward  the  lightning.  She  did  not 
appear  to  be  startled,  nor  did  she  flinch  at  the  flashes,  although 
two  or  three  times  she  rubbed  her  eyes  just  after  the  flash,  as 
she  does  sometimes  when  a  lamp  is  first  lighted.  I  watched 
her  at  one  time  for  quite  a  while  to  see  if  she  batted  her  eyes 
at  the  flashes,  and  I  did  not  see  her  bat  her  eyes  a  single  time, 
I  noted  only  slight  quivering  of  the  eyelashes,  but  even  this 
did  not  occur  every  time.  In  her  twenty-sixth  month  she  saw 
the  whole  of  Barnum’s  street  parade,  from  sidewalk  about  fif¬ 
teen  feet  from  wagons,  etc.,  yet  she  made  no  demonstrations 
whatever.  How  deep  an  impression  little  things  may  make 
upon  a  child  is  shown  in  the  following.  Some  time  during  the 
latter  part  of  her  second  year  an  A  B  C  book  was  given  her 
in  which  there  was  the  picture  of  an  owl,  and  we  told  her  that 
this  was  an  owl  and  that  it  said  “Who-who-who  are  you”; 
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which  she  tried  to  imitate.  One  afternoon  in  her  twenty- 
eighth  month  she  was  walking  along  a  business  street  with  us 
when  all  at  once  she  went  “hoo-oo-oo!”  and  upon  our  looking 
in  the  direction  in  which  she  was  looking,  we  really  saw  in  the 
show-window  of  a  drugstore  a  stuffed  owl.  This  owl  also  was 
noticed  by  her  and  called  “hoo-hoo”  later  in  this  twenty-eighth 
month  from  within  a  street  car,  as  she  was  riding  past  this 
store  one  day.  On  the  second  day  of  her  twenty-fourth 
month  this  little  girl’s  sharp  eyes  discovered  the  veins  on  the 
inside  of  her  left  wrist,  at  which  she  showed  great  wonder, 
pointing  to  them  with  her  forefinger  and  ohing  and  ughing  in 
great  style.  Some  time  during  her  thirteenth  to  fifteenth 
month  her  grandmother  showed  her  pictures  in  a  book,  and 
from  this  time  on,  during  this  entire  year  of  records,  she  took 
great  delight  in  pictures.  To  look  through  a  photograph 
album  was  of  special  delight.  One  evening  in  her  twenty- 
third  month,  while  she  was  looking  through  the  photograph 
album,  I  found  that  she  could  not  tell  my  picture  nor  her 
mother’s  from  others;  yet  when  asked  to  point  out  her  father 
she  would  invariably  point  to  the  picture  of  a  man,  and  if 
asked  for  her  mother  to  the  picture  of  a  woman,  and  when 
asked  for  either  of  us,  at  pages  where  there  were  photos  of 
babies  only,  she  would  not  point  at  all.  One  forenoon,  the 
second  day  of  her  thirtieth  month,  she  was  sitting  quietly  on 
the  floor,  looking  through  one  of  her  books,  when  all  of  a 
sudden  she  jumped  up,  and  pointing  to  the  head  of  a  cat  in 
the  book,  she  cried  out:  “Looky,  kitty !  Looky,  kitty  eyes! 
Looky,  kitty,  papa!  Looky,  kitty  nice!  Looky,  kitty! 
Looky,  papa,  kitty !”  She  was  in  a  great  way  and  appeared  to 
be  very  happy,  as  if  she  had  found  a  long  lost  friend.  To 
look  into  a  mirror  was  one  of  her  especial  pleasures.  In  her 
twenty-fifth  month  she  climbed  up  into  a  chair  about  ten  feet 
away  from  the  dresser,  and  admired  herself  in  the  mirror;  she 
would  turn  first  one  side,  and  then  the  other,  primp  herself 
with  her  hands,  move  her  hands  about,  twist  her  face  into 
different  shapes,  and  in  many  other  ways  study  herself  in 
the  mirror. 
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It  is  thought  to  be  a  misfortune  that  our  present  civiliza¬ 
tion  almost  entirely  ignores  the  sense  of  smell,  as  much 
pleasure  could  be  obtained,  and,  perhaps,  as  someone  has  sug¬ 
gested,  things  which  are  injurious  to  us  but  not  so  shown  by 
taste  might  be  known  if  the  smell  was  highly  cultivated. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  sense  of  smell  is  of  very  great 
value  to  the  infant  in  the  selection  of  its  food,  and  this  power 
of  discrimination  remains,  no  doubt,  with  the  child  some  little 
time.  This  little  girl  is  very  fond  of  perfumery,  and  likes  to 
have  it  put  on  her  clothing  and  to  smell  the  bottle.  One 
afternoon  in  her  twenty-sixth  month,  I  brought  home  a  large 
bottle  of  lime  water  and  a  small  bottle  of  cedar  oil  (which  has 
a  vile  odor)  and  when  she  saw  them  she  begged  for  a  “botty.” 
I  uncorked  the  cedar.oil  and  held  it  to  her  nose;  she  took  one 
good  smell,  then  pushed  the  bottle  from  her,  and  asked  no 
more  for  a  bottle.  Thus  the  unpleasant  odor  caused  her  to 
turn  aside  from  wanting  an  injurious  article.  It  would  be  of 
very  great  interest  and  value,  could  we  have  a  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  upon  the  sense  of  smell  in  children  carried  on  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic,  scientific  manner. 

Taste  seems  to  be  the  first  sense  to  be  developed  in  the 
child,  and  it  becomes  his  strongest  sense,  and  everything  indi¬ 
cates  that  this  is  the  supreme  sense  of  the  child  for  some 
years.  It  is  a  common  saying  that  everything  goes  into  a 
child’s  mouth;  but  if  this  is  so  it  is  just  as  true  that  everything 
does  not  stay  there.  The  taste  for  sweet  is  very  well-devel¬ 
oped  in  children,  yet  many  strange  things  can  be  noticed  in 
this,  if  studied.  For  instance,  this  little  girl’s  taste  for  candy 
did  not  develop  very  early;  for  as  late  as  the  last  day  of  her 
nineteenth  month,  some  candy  was  given  to  her,  which  she 
put  into  her  mouth,  held  for  a  short  time,  and  then  spit  it  out. 
Her  first  time  to  eat  candy  was  not  till  the  last  week  of  her 
twentieth  month,  at  which  time  she  was  given  some  by  a  lady 
and  she  ate  it,  and  seemed  to  like  it  very  much,  and  her  taste 
for  it  has  continued  since.  Her  taste  for  sour  was  well  shown 
in  her  twenty-second  month,  as  she  ate  and  relished  cucumber 
pickles.  In  her  twenty-sixth  month  she  was  given  some 
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lemonade,  of  which  she  took  a  drink,  made  a  wry  face,  and 
said  “col”  (cold),  no  doubt  meaning  to  convey  the  idea  sour¬ 
ness  by  this  word,  as  before  this  she  had  said  nothing  about 
cold  when  drinking  ice-water  or  iced  tea.  In  her  twenty-ninth 
month  she  wanted  a  piece  of  lemon  on  the  table,  and  when 
given  to  her  she  tasted  it,  made  a  wry  face,  and  put  it  away 
from  her.  This  was  at  breakfast.  At  dinner  some  pieces  of 
lemon  were  on  a  dish  near  her  plate;  she  picked  up  a  piece, 
saying,  “oh,  lemon!”  tasted  it,  said  “tour”  (sour),  and  laid  the 
piece  down.  I  wonder  how  many  have  noticed  what  great 
liking  children  have  for  ice.  In  this  child’s  twenty-sixth  month 
she  persisted  in  taking  the  ice  out  of  her  ice  tea  and  eating  it, 
of  which  she  ate  three  small  pieces,  and  her  taste  for  it  has 
increased.  One  of  the  remarkable  sights  of  this  neighborhood 
is  the  flocking  of  children  about  the  ice  wagons,  to  get  pieces 
of  ice  to  eat.  Each  child  must  have  a  piece  before  satisfied. 
They  range  from  three  to  twelve  in  age,  boys  and  girls  alike, 
French,  Irish,  American,  all  vying  in  this  taste.  That  taste  is 
well  carried  in  memory  is  illustrated  by  the  following  occur¬ 
rence.  On  the  first  day  of  O’s  twenty-ninth  month,  she  was 
given  some  honey,  for  her  first  time,  and  she  did  not  like  it 
very  well,  nor  would  she  eat  it  afterward.  Just  one  month 
later,  first  day  of  thirtieth  month,  her  mother  took  some  of  the 
strained  honey  in  a  spoon  and  offered  it  to  O,  telling  her  it 
was  syrup  (O  is  very  fond  of  syrup  made  from  granulated 
sugar);  she  looked  at  the  honey  and  did  not  distinguish  that 
it  was  not  syrup,  so  she  tasted  it,  but  immediately  pushed  it 
away  from  her  mouth,  pointed  to  the  molasses  pitcher,  and 
said  “Good  surp”  (good  syrup).  She  had  not  eaten  syrup  for 
a  week,  perhaps,  yet  she  was  thus  able  to  hold  the  taste  of  it  in 
mind  and  so  compare  with  the  honey  taste  and  make  her 
judgment. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  that  the  child  is  all  move¬ 
ment?  There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  child’s  remaining  still, 
not  even  fora  half  minute.  Their  whole  life  is  movement.  A 
well  child  is  never  still  when  awake.  Something  about  him  is 
always  going.  Upon  a  dusty  shelf  in  a  room  of  a  certain  col- 
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lege  there  lies  a  board  of  about  fifteen  inches  square,  with 
circles  and  lines  scratched  on  its  top  and  a  few  wheels  fastened 
to  it,  which  is  the  sole  remnant  of  a  life  and  a  fortune  spent  in 
trying  to  obtain  a  perpetual  motion  machine — the  failure  of  a 
lifetime.  Had  this  investigator  spent  one  day,  one  hour, 
fifteen  minutes,  in  watching  a  healthy,  well-fed  child,  he  would 
have  found  his  long  sought  for  machine.  O  has  shown  pleas¬ 
ure  in  movement  during  her  entire  year.  Swinging  is  of 
special  delight.  In  her  twenty-fifth  month,  before  .she  could 
sit  in  the  swing  herself,  she  was  sitting  in  the  lap  of  a  twelve 
year-old  girl  being  swung;  after  a  good  time  the  swinging 
made  the  girl  sick,  but  O  enjoyed  it  so  much  that  she  cried 
for  its  continuance  when  the  girl  was  compelled  to  stop. 
From  this  time  on  her  pleasure  increased,  for  in  this  same 
month  she  learned  to  hold  herself  in  the  swing  while  being 
pushed,  and  in  the  next  month  she  learned  to  swing  herself  by 
pushing  on  the  ground  with  her  feet  and  catching  by  them  on 
the  return.  Nor  was  this  swinging  all,  for  in  her  twenty-ninth 
month  I  noticed  her  take  hold  of  the  wooden  piece  extending 
out  from  the  sink  and  lift  up  her  feet  and  then  swing  herself 
back  and  forth.  She  showed  about  as  great  delight  in  walk¬ 
ing,  as  in  her  twenty-fourth  month  we  walked  out  one  after¬ 
noon  to  and  up  a  hill  about  two  miles  from  our  house,  and  O 
persisted  in  walking  most  of  the  way,  and  I  had  great  trouble 
to  get  her  to  let  me  carry  her  even  part  of  the  way  up  the  hill, 
and  when  we  got  back  home  she  showed  by  far  the  least 
fatigue  of  any  of  us. 

The  child  has  but  three  essential  functions  in  life — to  eat, 
to  sleep,  and  to  play.  One  would  judge  that  to  make  this 
play  the  best  the  child  must  be  with  other  children.  But  the 
small  child  does  not  always  want  this  companionship.  In  this 
child’s  twenty-first  month  .she  was  taken  to  visit  the  children 
on  the  first  floor,  but  she  would  not  play  with  them,  and  when 
set  on  a  chair  by  her  mother  she  played  there  by  herself  with 
a  doll  and  some  toys,  and  her  mother  found  her  thus  in  a  half 
hour  afterward  ;  she  did  not  care  for  the  children  nor  want  them 
about  her.  Also,  in  her  twenty-third  month,  she  would  not 
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play  with  a  little  girl  who  came  on  a  visit  with  her  mother  one 
afternoon.  Even  as  late  as  her  twenty-fourth  month,  when  for 
the  first  time  she  was  taken  outdoors  to  play,  she  would  not 
play  with  the  other  children,  but  would  run  about  all  the  time, 
never  thinking  for  a  moment  that  she  could  sit  down  and  rest. 
Although  the  next  day  she  got  an  old  spoon  and  played  in  the 
sand  somewhat  as  the  other  children,  yet  she  would  not  play 
with  them,  and  it  was  not  till  twelve  days  after  her  first  going 
down  that  she  played  with  them ;  at  which  time  she  played 
house  with  a  little  girl  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  It  is  rather 
striking  to  note  that  this  little  girl  would  at  any  time  within 
this  year  prefer  by  far  to  remain  in  the  house  with  the  young 
ladies  of  the  family  rather  than  to  go  out  to  play  with  the 
younger  members. 

Someone  has  said  that  very  little  children  think  about  the 
angels,  and  that  their  dreams  are  angelic.  This  may  be  true 
of  the  young  infant,  but  the  dreams  of  older  children  are  at 
times  most  disagreeable  and  unpleasant,  and  if  about  angels  it 
must  be  of  the  dark  ones.  This  child  in  her  twenty-third 
month  cried  out  one  night  in  her  sleep  in  so  plaintive  a  way 
and  fretted  so  as  to  show  clearly  that  her  dreams  were  bad. 
This  same  occurred  in  her  twenty-seventh  month.  In  her 
twenty-ninth  month  she  was  lying  one  night  on  her  back 
asleep,  when  all  of  a  sudden  she  jumped  up  with  a  great  out¬ 
cry,  “Mamma — laizh — O-i.’’  VVe  tried  to  make  out  what 
“laizh”  meant,  but  we  were  unable  to  do  so.  She  showed  that 
she  had  been  having  frightful  dreams,  and  it  required  quite  a 
good  deal  of  petting  and  talking  to  get  her  quieted. 

In  her  twenty-seventh  month  O  was  first  noticed  talking  in 
her  sleep.  One  night  we  caught  her  saying  “Do  tair”  (I  want 
to  go  downstairs),  “Chim”  (Jim),  “wocky”  (rock  me).  At  each 
time  she  spoke  her  mother  spoke  to  her;  and  although  O  did 
not  wake,  yet  she  would  immediately  stop  talking  and  go  off 
to  sleep. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  during  sleep  memory  remains  dor¬ 
mant,  stopping  at  the  point  where  sleep  breaks  in  and  then 
going  on  in  the  same  line  when  sleep  is  over?  This  question 
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came  upon  me  while  noting  the  actions  of  this  child.  At 
different  times  her  mother  would  take  her  up  to  rock  her  to 
sleep,  and  promise  to  take  her  downstairs  at  the  close  of  her 
sleep.  The  child  would  go  off  to  sleep  with  this  promise,  and 
immediately  upon  waking  would  remind  her  mother  of  this 
agreement.  One  afternoon,  in  her  twenty-sixth  month,  upon 
being  taken  downstairs  to  play  she  found  all  the  children  gone, 
and  she  seemed  so  much  disappointed  that  her  mother  told 
her  they  would  go  with  me  when  I  went  to  play  tennis.  This 
pleased  O,  and  she  went  off  to  sleep  and  slept  for  about  an 
hour,  and  the  first  that  her  mother  knew  she  was  awake  was 
when  she  came  into  the  room  and  said  “Down  tair,”  meaning 
that  she  wanted  to  go.  Why  should  this  have  been  upper¬ 
most  upon  her  first  waking? 

Everyone  must  admit  that  imitation  is  a  child’s  second 
nature.  The  child  imitates  consciously  and  unconsciously. 
One  Sunday  afterdoon  in  her  twenty-second  month  her  mother, 
counting  off  O’s  fingers,  recited  this  counting-out  rhyme: 

“  William,  my  trim-a-toe, 

He’s  a  good  fisherman. 

He  catches  hens  and  puts  them  in  pens. 

Some  lay  eggs  and  some  lay  none. 

Wire,  brier,  limber-lock. 

Three  geese  in  a  flock  ;  > 

One  flew  east  and  one  flew  west 
And  one  flew  over  the  cuckoo’s  nest. 

O-u-t  spells  out 

With  your  old  diriy  dishclout.’’ 

On  the  Friday  afternoon  following,  O  was  seen  to  be  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  kitchen  window  counting  off  her  fingers  and  mum¬ 
bling  at  each  one  as  if  saying  over  this  rhyme.  All  have 
noticed  how  children  love  to  “dress  up.”  In  this  child’s 
twenty-third  month  she  worked  at  her  hair,  trying  to  fix  it  like 
that  of  a  lady’s  picture  in  the  Delineator.  Her  first  time  to 
dress  herself  up  was  in  her  twenty-fifth  month,  at  which  time 
she  ran  across  her  last  winter’s  hood,  which  she  put  on  her 
head  and  a  woolen  ruche  about  her  neck,  and  she  had  quite  a 
time  fixed  up  in  this  way.  It  is  well  known  that  there  comes 
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a  period  in  the  life  of  the  child  during  which  he  imitates  the 
cries  of  animals.  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  learn  that  such 
imitation  comes  very  early  in  life.  In  this  little  girl’s  twenty- 
fifth  month  she  was  accustomed  to  see  some  young  kittens  in 
the  cellar  almost  daily.  One  evening  she  surprised  us  by 
going  “mew”  like  the  kittens  and  “wow,  wow”  for  the  old  cat. 
The  “mew”  was  about  as  near  like  the  little  kittens’  cry  as 
anyone  could  make.  She  got  these  cries  for  herself  from  hear- 
ing  the  kittens  and  the  old  cat.  Also  she  made  up  at  this 
time  an  “ugh,  ugh”  in  an  explosive  head  tone  in  imitation  of 
a  dog. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  child  who  is  reasoned  with  is  a 
most  hopeless  case,  and  flings  mud  at  a  parent  who  attempts 
to  control  his  child  through  his  reason.  But  has  anyone  the 
right  to  claim  that  a  child  cannot  be  governed  through  his 
reason  just  as  well  as  can  an  adult,  for  do  we  not  know  too 
little  of  child-nature  to  form  such  a  general  conclusion?  I 
cannot  control  my  child  through  her  reason  because  I  am 
ignorant  of  her  powers  of  reasoning,  yet  I  am  beginning  to 
know  her  better  and  to  recognize  that  her  reasons  are  in  many 
cases  more  just  than  mine.  I  know  that  those  who  adhere  to 
Solomon’s  “spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child”  will  call  this  all 
foolishness.  I  am  pretty  nearly  convinced  that  more  crimes 
have  been  committed  based  upon  this  saying  of  Solomon  than 
in  any  other  direction.  If  the  common  interpretation  of  this 
saying  is  correct,  then  must  Solomon  be  known  as  the  most 
foolish  wise  man  the  world  has  ever  produced,  for  this  doc¬ 
trine  destroys  any  belief  that  children  have  reason ;  for,  deny 
it  who  may,  the  rod  is  used  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  when  the  parent  is  angry,  and  hence  beyond  the  power 
of  reason.  Children  can  be  reasoned  with,  but  it  must  be  in 
their  way  and  not  that  of  the  adult.  Laugh  at  this,  but  answer 
me  why  it  may  be  any  more  foolish  to  hold  that  the  adult 
knows  no  more  about  children’s  reasons  than  children  do  con¬ 
cerning  adults’  reasons.  The  child  is  entitled  to  reason  and 
be  reasoned  with  upon  his  own  welfare,  in  his  own  language 
and  understanding.  Out  of  a  number  of  clear  cases  of  strong 
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:  reasoning  powers,  I  wish  to  give  only  one.  One  forenoon  in 

O’s  twenty-seventh  month,  she  was  standing  at  the  front 
,  window  looking  out  at  the  butcher.  She  saw  him  take  some 
apples  out  of  his  wagon  and  start  around  the  house,  and  in  a 
short  time  she  heard  the  kitchen  door  open  and  close,  and 
I  knew  it  was  not  her  mother.  In  a  little  while  (after  he  had 

I  driven  off)  she  came  running  into  the  kitchen  to  her  mother, 

I  called  out  “appy,  appy,”  looked  in  the  pantry  for  them,  and 
f  begged  her  mother  till  she  got  one.  How  foolish  and  wrong 
it  would  be  to  tell  the  child  that  no  apples  were  bought.  Just 
as  strong  a  case  of  reasoning  is  noted  as  occurring  as  early  as 
her  twenty-third  month.  All  have  instances  in  mind  where 
children’s  reasonings,  in  cases  just  as  clear  as  the  foregoing, 

I  have  been  denied  and  the  children  punished  by  parents, 
i  This  is  undoubtedly  the  age  of  research  work.  Experi- 

I  mentation  and  discovery  are  exploited  as  never  before.  I 
=  wonder  if  our  great  believers  in  this  search  for  truth  have  con- 

^  sidered  the  child  as  the  original,  natural  researcher?  Who 

j  experiments  more  than  the  child?  Who  has  more  need  for 

j  the  making  of  tests  than  the  child?  Every  step  he  takes, 
every  new  scene  that  comes  before  his  eyes,  every  new  sound, 
is  one  of  a  chain  of  investigations  which  he  must  make  for 
himself.  Every  day  of  this  little  girl’s  life  has  been  a  day  for 
the  carrying  on  of  experiments.  Just  a  few  of  these;  One 
I  evening  in  her  twenty-first  month  while  playing  with  a  tin  cup, 

!  by  accident  she  held  it  to  her  ear.  The  roaring  was  some¬ 
thing  new  to  her  and  she  put  the  cup  to  her  ear  and  took  it 
[  away  for  six  times  in  succession,  when  the  novelty  wore  off, 
so  she  stopped.  In  her  twenty-fifth  month  she  was  standing 
at  a  window  with  a  bright  tin  can  in  her  hands.  The  sun 
shining  upon  the  can  was  reflected  off  about  the  room.  O 
noticed  this  reflection,  and  she  turned  the  can  this  way  and 
that  and  watched  the  reflection  dart  along  the  walls  and  ceil¬ 
ing.  One  day  in  her  twenty-seventh  month  she  was  lying  on 
]  the  floor,  and  happening  to  look 'up  at  one  of  the  window- 

j  blinds,  she  noticed  on  it  a  spot  of  bright  sunshine  which  came 

through  from  a  broken  slat  in  the  shutter.  At  once  she 
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jumped  up,  went  to  the  blind,  and  shook  it  to  get  the  bright 
spot  off.  Failing  to  shake  it  off,  she  pulled  the  blind  out  and 
looked  behind  it  at  the  spot  and  then  she  shook  the  blind 
again,  noticing  the  moving  of  the  spot.  Failing  to  shake  it 
off  at  a  second  trial,  she  went  away  from  it  and  did  not  try  a 
third  time.  She  showed  no  fear,  only  astonishment. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  my  study  of  this  child 
has  been  that  of  her  language.  I  can  only  briefly  state  a  few 
facts  about  the  more  prominent  things. 

The  inflectional  character  of  young  children’s  words  is  fairly 
well  illustrated  in  her  words  used  previous  to  her  nineteenth 
month.  These  words  of  her  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  month 
were: 

Boo-boo,  or  bu-bu,  (u  as  in  brute)=:bottle. 

Boo-boo,  or  bu-bu,  (  "  “  burn)=burn, 

Boo-boo,  or  bu-bu,  (  “  “  pull)=book. 

This  is,  perhaps,  better  shown  by  the  words  used  in  her 
twentieth  month,  as  at  that  time  she  used  “cack-cack-cack- 
cack”  for  candy  and  “cacky-cacky-cacky”  for  cracker,  thus 
inflecting  the  cack  in  candy  by  the  addition  of  a  j  to  make 
cracker. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  was  the  loss  of  words  by 
her.  One  evening  in  her  twentieth  month  she  was  sitting  at 
the  supper  table,  when  I  said  to  her,  “Don’t  you  want  your 
boo-boo?”  She  paid  very  little  attention  to  me,  and  even 
when  I  repeated  the  question  she  gave  no  heed.  A  little 
after  this  I  said,  "Do  you  want  your  bottle?”  and  immediately 
she  began  looking  about  for  it.  A  half  an  hour  after  supper, 
when  she  was  sitting  quietly  on  my  lap,  I  said  to  her,  "Don’t 
you  want  your  boo-boo?”  and  she  paid  little  attention.  Wait¬ 
ing  a  short  time  I  said,  “Don’t  you  want  your  bottle?”  and  at 
once  she  got  down  from  my  lap  and  went  to  hunting  for  her 
bottle.  As  previously  stated  boo-boo  was  the  term  used  by  her 
about  her  sixteenth  month  for  bottle,  and  when  at  that  time  I 
would  say,  "Where  is  your  boo-boo?”  she  would  always  search 
for  it,  but  she  had  not  used  this  term  for  some  time  and  we 
had  not  used  it,  as  we  have  avoided  using  her  baby  terms. 
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This  incident  shows  how  this  child  totally  lost  a  word  which 
was  used  at  one  time  very  frequently,  and  designated  an 
object  the  dearest  on  earth  to  her,  for  at  that  time  her  bottle 
was  her  most  precious  treasure. 

The  first  step  made  toward  the  coupling  of  words  is  very 
important  in  the  child’s  way  toward  obtaining  powers  of 
expression.  After  this  period  is  passed  then  the  child’s  prog¬ 
ress  toward  making  his  thoughts  known  is  very  rapid.  The 
first  time  for  O  to  couple  words  together  was  in  the  last  week 
of  her  twenty-second  month,  one  night  in  which  she  pointed 
to  me  and  said:  “Papa  dere”  (There  is  papa).  During  this 
same  week  she  began  more  to  try  to  say  words.  In  the  latter 
part  of  her  twenty-sixth  month  she  coupled  words  together 
quite  frequently,  but  made  quite  a  pause  between  them ; 
usually  she  used  only  two  words  together,  and  perhaps  never 
more  than  three,  as,  “Papa — bopty’’  (Papa,  give  me  my  bottle), 
“Mamma — down — tair”  (Mamma,  I  want  to  go  downstairs), 
“Papa — ke”  (Papa,  look  here),  “Mamma — cope — baby’’  (Mam¬ 
ma,  I  want  the  comb  for  my  baby). 

It  appears  to  be  no  trouble  for  the  little  child  to  coin  words 
for  its  use.  Sometimes  these  can  be  traced  to  words  heard  by 
the  child,  and  again  there  can  be  found  no  reason  why  the 
particular  word  should  be  so  used,  and  from  whence  it  came. 
On  the  eighth  Jay  of  this  little  girl’s  nineteenth  month  it  is 
recorded  that  she  had  not  used  boo-boo  and  the  other  words  of 
her  sixteenth  month  for  some  little  time,  and  at  this  time 
made  her  wishes  known  by  pointing  at  objects  with  her  fore¬ 
finger,  and  at  the  same  time  grunting  out  en,  the  e  as  in  her 
and  n  as  in  sitig.  In  her  twenty-third  month  she  coined  the 
word  ca-ca,  with  which  she  designated  quite  a  number  of 
things;  in  this  word  c  has  its  k  sound,  the  first  a  is  short  as  in 
cat,  and  the  second  a  is  Italian,  as  in  far;  the  first  ca  was 
spoken  in  a  high  key  and  accented,  the  second  ca  in  a  lower 
key  and  unaccented.  On  the  fourteenth  day  of  her  twenty- 
fifth  month  she  began  to  use  appy  to  designate  apple,  orange, 
banana,  and  other  things.  In  her  twenty-sixth  month  she 
used  the  expression  “Papa — ke”  {e  as  in  met)  to  attract  my 
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attention  to  her  jumping  up  and  down  on  the  floor;  I  think 
the  term  ke  was  an  evolution  on  her  part  from  the  children’s 
“Look  here,”  as  this,  said  quickly,  almost  runs  into  ke. 

In  the  study  of  this  little  girl  nothing  else  has  so  surprised 
me  as  the  growth  of  her  vocabulary.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
record,  in  her  nineteenth  month,  she  really  had  but  two  plain 
words  in  her  vocabulary — papa  and  baby.  In  the  twenty-first 
month  she  used  four  words,  yet  upon  testing  her  to  ascertain 
how  much  she  understood,  I  found  she  knew  seventy-eight 
objects;  I  learned  this  by  asking  questions,  thus,  “Where  is 
the  chair?”  and  she  answered  by  pointing  to  the  object.  In 
her  twenty-fifth  month  I  took  down  her  vocabulary  and  found 
that  it  had  increased  to  sixteen  words.  At  the  close  of  this 
record — at  two  and  a  half  years  of  age — she  used  as  noted 
down  about  250  words.  This  record  of  her  vocabulary  was 
made  by  myself  alone  during  her  thirtieth  month,  and  it  was 
not  only  her  usual  words  that  I  gathered  up,  but  I  set  down 
every  word  that  she  used,  whether  once  or  many  times.  None 
are  words  which  I  asked  her  to  say,  nor  are  they  names  of 
objects  for  which  she  was  asked,  but  they  were  jotted  down 
from  time  to  time,  as  she  used  them  of  her  own  free  will.  Her 
mother  claims  that  I  missed  enough  words  used  in  her  presence 
to  bring  the  number  up  to  near  three  hundred.  This  acquisi¬ 
tion  is  wonderful,  and  it  has  caused  me  to  inquire  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  such  growth  to  continue  in  the  life  of  the 
child,  if  conditions  could  be  made  whereby  the  child  could  con¬ 
tinue  as  his  own  instructor  and  not  to  be  brought  under  stupid 
adult  teaching,  and  thus  his  progress  be  continuous  and  not 
retarded  as  is  the  case  now  when  the  child  is  put  into  school. 
How  little  we  know  about  the  child,  and  how  much  there  is  for 
us  to  learn  concerning  him! 

The  following  incidents  give  in  a  most  striking  manner  a 
glimpse  into  one  side  of  child-nature  which  is  very  peculiar. 
Fear  with  children  as  with  animals  often  appears  to  be  instinct¬ 
ive.  The  unusual  arouses  suspicion.  One  could  scarcely 
expect  to  find  a  better  illustration  of  our  ancestors  in  their 
period  of  dark  superstition  than  is  displayed  here  in  these 
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doings.  On  the  last  day  of  O’s  nineteenth  month  she  was 
given  a  small  doll  whose  arms  and  legs  were  made  to  articu¬ 
late  by  being  fastened  with  rubber  cords.  At  first  she  was 
delighted  with  it,  but  in  playing  with  it  she  got  its  arms  and 
legs  twisted  into  peculiar  positions,  at  which  she  was  afraid  of 
it  and  put  it  away  from  her  and  would  not  have  it  near  her. 
At  night  when  the  doll  was  offered  to  her  she  ran  away  from 
it.  The  next  day  when  the  doll  was  brought  near  her  she  ran 
out  of  the  room.  The  next  day  after  this  she  took  the  doll 
and  began  to  play  with  it,  seeming  to  be  over  her  fear;  she 
drew  it  up  to  her  to  kiss  it,  and  while  kissing  it,  one  of  its  arms 
swung  around  and  its  hand  struck  her  on  the  cheek,  at  which 
she  threw  the  doll  from  her  and  began  to  cry,  and  her  mother 
had  to  put  the  doll  away  and  pet  O  quite  a  while  to  soothe 
her.  In  the  evening  I  tried  to  get  O  to  take  her  doll,  but  she 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  About  two  months 
after  this,  in  the  twenty-first  month,  her  mother  found  this 
doll  stowed  away  and  she  brought  it  out  for  her  to  play  with ; 
its  hair  had  come  off,  which  made  it  look  quite  odd.  At  this 
time  O  would  not  go  near  the  doll  nor  have  it  about  her,  yet 
two  days  later  she  took  it  and  played  with  it,  showing  no  fear 
whatever.  On  the  first  day  of  her  twenty-first  month  she  was 
given  one  of  those  bags  which  have  the  print  of  a  cat  upon 
them  and  are  shaped  like  a  cat.  Her  mother  stuffed  it  for  her, 
but  O  was  very  much  afraid  of  it  and  it  was  set  out  on  the 
kitchen  table.  The  next  morning  just  after  O  was  dressed  she 
went  into  the  kitchen  and  began  to  play  when  all  of  a  sudden 
she  spied  this  cat,  at  which  she  dropped  her  playthings,  ran 
out  of  the  room  crying,  and  showed  great  fright.  I  took  her 
in  my  arms  and  got  the  cat  and  tried  to  make  her  understand 
that  it  was  only  a  stuffed  bag,  but  she  began  to  shiver  and  to 
show  such  fear  that  I  put  the  cat  out  of  her  sight.  The  next 
day  she  did  not  show  near  so  much  fear  of  this  bag,  and  a 
week  later  she  pointed  up  to  it  sitting  on  the  bookcase  and 
went  "  Wow-wow-wow,”  upon  which  her  mother  held  her  up 
to  it,  and  O  petted  it  and  showed  no  fear  at  all.  One  day  in 
her  twenty-second  month  she  was  looking  through  a  magazine 
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when  suddenly  she  jumped  up  and  cried  out,  "Oh!  oh!”  and 
was  very  much  excited  and  appeared  as  if  afraid  of  something. 
Her  mother  looked  at  the  page  but  she  could  not  make  out 
what  excited  the  child,  when  just  then  O  went  “Wow-wow- 
wow,”  at  which  her  mother  knew  it  was  the  picture  of  the  cat 
(stuffed  bag)  which  had  caused  it.  (This  page  contained  an 
advertisement  of  this  printed  bag  and  of  other  animals.)  In 
the  evening  I  opened  to  the  page,  and  upon  showing  it  to  O 
she  would  not  come  near  it.  In  the  last  week  of  her  twenty- 
eighth  month  the  stuffed  cat  (printed  bag)  was  given  to  O  to 
play  with,  and  she  seemed  in  no  way  afraid  of  it,  but  hugged  it 
and  kissed  it  and  carried  it  about  just  as  she  would  her  baby. 
One  forenoon  in  her  twenty-third  month  I  brought  this  little 
girl  a  small  plaster-of-Paris  dog,  of  which  she  was  afraid  and 
would  not  go  about  it.  In  the  afternoon  I  found  her  pulling 
the  books  out  of  the  bookcase;  upon  which  I  put  the  dog  on 
top  of  the  case,  and  told  her  it  was  to  guard  the  books,  and 
when  she  saw  it  she  ran  away  from  the  books,  nor  did  she  go 
about  them  again  for  fear  of  this  dog.  One  forenoon  in  her 
twenty-seventh  month  her  mother  was  making  up  the  bed  and 
O  was  helping  her.  The  feather  bed  was  lying  on  the  floor, 
and  at  one  time  O  was  noticed  to  be  jumping  up  and  do’vn 
on  something  on  the  bed  as  though  she  was  trying  to  kill  it, 
and  upon  her  mother’s  looking  to  see  what  it  was  she  found  it 
to  be  a  feather.  Once  when  O  jumped  on  the  feather  it  flew 
up  and  lit  on  her  dress,  when  she  hastily  brushed  it  off  and  ran 
off  the  bed  very  much  frightened.  In  a  short  time  she  ran  to 
the  bed  and  stamped  the  feather  and  then  quickly  ran  off  the 
be^l,  but  the  stamping  caused  the  feather  to  rise  and  her  run¬ 
ning  made  it  float  off  toward  her,  and  when  she  saw  it  coming 
toward  her  she  was  so  frightened  that  she  would  not  go  on 
the  bed  again,  nor  near  the  feather.  A  little  later  I  put  the 
feather  into  the  middle  of  the  bed  and  set  the  child  in  on  top 
of  it,  at  which  she  showed  great  fear,  ran  off  the  bed,  and 
could  not  be  got  near  it  again.  Then  I  picked  up  the  feather 
and  tried  to  convince  the  little  girl  that  there  was  nothing 
about  it  to  fear,  but  I  completely  failed  to  convince  her.  Then 
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I  put  the  feather  in  the  hole  of  an  empty  thread  spool  so  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  feather  stuck  out,  and  I  succeeded  in 
getting  her  to  take  the  spool  in  one  hand  while  with  the  other 
hand  she  tried  to  tear  the  feather  out  of  the  spool  with  a 
needle,  but  in  no  way  could  I  get  her  to  touch  the  feather 
itself.  About  a  half  an  hour  after  this — after  I  had  left  the 
house — her  mother,  while  sweeping,  came  across  this  feather 
and  picked  it  up,  and  said  to  O  that  it  was  only  a  feather,  and 
for  her  to  put  it  into  the  stove,  and  after  some  pleading  the 
little  girl  did  take  the  feather,  but  very  gingerly,  in  her  fingers 
and  thumb  and  put  it  into  the  stove. 

The  manifestations  of  this  child  toward  animals  are  in  many 
ways  quite  strange.  At  some  times  she  is  very  much  afraid  of 
the  children’s  cat,  while  at  other  times  she  will  sit  by  it  and 
pet  it.  She  has  always  shown  great  fear  of  dogs.  At  first 
she  showed  fear  of  chickens,  but  one  day  in  her  twenty-sixth 
month  the  children  took  her  into  a  small  lot  among  young 
chickens,  hens,  and  a  rooster,  which  delighted  her  very  much 
and  she  cried  to  stay  longer  when  they  took  her  out.  In  her 
twenty-eighth  month  we  went  one  day  to  the  New  England 
Fair.  While  going  through  the  sheds  viewing  the  cattle, 
sheep,  and  hogs,  O  showed  very  decided  fear;  at  times  bury¬ 
ing  her  face  in  my  shoulder  to  cover  her  eyes  from  the  sight 
of  the  cattle.  About  two  and  a  half  hours  afterward,  after 
the  little  girl  had  had  a  good  sleep,  we  went  back  along  one  of 
the  cattle  sheds  and  this  time  she  showed  no  fear;  and  even 
when  some  pretty  little  calves  were  shown  to  her  she  looked 
at  them  with  delight;  nevertheless,  the  other  time  I  could 
not  persuade  her  to  look  at  them.  A  week  later,  still  in  her 
twenty-eighth  month,  the  boys  got  some  toads,  and  they  and 
the  girls  played  with  them,  and  O  enjoyed  the  sport  very 
much,  and  in  no  way  expressed  either  pity  or  fear,  but  only 
pleasure.  In  the  last  week  of  her  twenty-eighth  month  she 
was  shown  a  mouse  in  a  trap,  of  which  she  was  much  afraid. 
These  fears  are  to  me  among  the  strangest  phenomena  of 
child-nature.  Just  why  this  child  should  be  afraid  of  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  cat  at  some  times,  even  crying  out  if  it  comes  not 
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nearer  than  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  and  at  other  times  showing 
no  fear  but  sitting  by  it  and  petting  it,  I  cannot  explain. 
This  cat  is  a  great  pet  with  the  children.  O  shows  fear  and 
pleasure  equally  if  the  children  are  with  her  or  when  by  her¬ 
self.  Facts  like  as  this  ought  surely  to  teach  parents  to  be 
very  careful  in  looking  after  the  fears  of  their  children,  for  there 
is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  a  child  than  fright — sometimes 
even  causing  idiocy ;  and  no  one  should  be  so  cruel  as  to  try 
to  overcome  a  child’s  fear  by  placing  it  in  a  position  which 
will  constantly  call  up  this  fear,  but  teach  by  gentle  means, 
such  as  will  give  time  for  the  child  to  comprehend  and  to 
rea.son  out  that  there  is  no  need  to  fear. 

One  of  the  noteworthy  sides  of  a  child’s  fear  is  that  per¬ 
taining  to  shadows.  In  this  the  child  comes  in  touch  with  its 
ancestors  of  many  years  ago.  The  incidents  which  I  relate 
here  are  wholly  unexplainable  to  me.  I  might  theorize,  or 
philosophize,  which  is  the  same  thing,  for  many  a  day;  yet,  I 
must  place  these  actions  of  the  child  as  totally  among  the  not 
understood  things  of  children.  One  evening  in  her  nineteenth 
month  O  was  sitting  on  my  lap  in  a  room  in  which  there  was 
no  lamp,  but  a  lamp  was  in  the  next  room,  so  as  to  shine 
through  the  open  door  and  cast  our  shadows  on  a  window- 
shade.  I  rocked  back  and  forth  and  held  her  up  in  my 
arms  and  called  her  attention  to  our  shadow,  at  which  she 
looked  a  short  time,  and  then  showed  fear  and  gave  request 
by  sounds  and  signs  for  me  to  let  her  down,  which  I  did.  In 
a  short  time  I  raised  her  up  again,  and  again  when  she  saw  the 
shadow,  she  was  afraid.  I  went  through  with  this  four  times, 
with  the  same  result  each  time.  Why  was  she  afraid?  She 
showed  no  fear  when  sitting  down  on  my  lap;  she  had  fre¬ 
quently  looked  at  shadows  on  the  wall,  and  also  on  this  same 
curtain  without  showing  fear,  and  she  had  again  and  again 
before  this  been  lifted  up  high  and  showed  no  fear.  One  night 
in  her  twenty-fourth  month  she  looked  at  her  shadow  on  an 
open  door,  and  talked  to  it  in  her  way  of  talking.  She  pulled 
the  door  out  and  she  was  quite  astonished  to  see  the  shadow 
move  off  the  door  on  to  the  wall,  and  she  pushed  the  door 
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back  again,  but,  unfortunately,  her  examination  of  the  shadow 
was  stopped,  as  the  door  struck  a  tin  bucket  behind  it  and  she 
went  to  playing  with  it.  One  evening  in  her  thirtieth  month 
she  was  sitting  with  her  mother  in  the  front  room.  There  was 
a  lamp  in  this  room  and  one  turned  low  in  the  kitchen,  but 
there  was  no  light  in  the  dining  room  between  them,  except 
what  went  into  it  through  the  open  doors  leading  into  it  from 
these  two  rooms.  O  got  up  and  started  to  go  into  the  kitchen, 
but  when  she  got  about  halfway  across  the  dining  room  she 
came  running  back  to  her  mother,  crying  out,  “Winny, 
winny !”  (window,  window),  showing  great  fear,  nor  would  she 
venture  into  the  dining  room  again.  Upon  her  mother’s  going 
out  to  see  what  had  frightened  O  she  found  that  someone 
across  in  the  house  next  to  us  was  sitting  near  his  window,  and 
between  his  light  and  our  window,  so  that  in  his  rocking  back 
and  forth  his  shadow  was  cast  upon  our  window-blind,  and  this 
swaying  of  the  shadow  must  have  frightened  O.  Something 
similar  to  the  fear  of  shadows  occurred  one  afternoon  in  the 
last  week  of  her  twenty-eighth  month.  We  were  out  walking, 
and  while  passing  along  a  narrow  path  nearly  covered  over 
with  tall  weeds  and  made  gloomy  by  a  thicket  of  small  trees — 
at  one  place  where  the  weeds  brushed  against  her  and  the 
somberness  was  deepest — this  little  girl  cried  out  as  though 
greatly  afraid  of  the  loneliness  or  the  wildness  of  the  place, 
and  she  clung  very  tightly  to  my  shoulder  as  I  was  carrying 
her.  She  cried  out  only  the  one  time. 

The  child  is  so  closely  related  to  nature  that  he  is  naturally 
full  of  rhythm.  His  movements  are  rhythmical,  and  he  takes 
great  delight  in  music.  Rhythm  coupled  with  music  was 
expressed  by  this  little  girl  in  several  cases,  from  which  I 
select  the  following.  Near  the  close  of  her  second  year  I  sang 
to  her  frequently  the  little  exercise  songs  which  were  taught 
to  me  when  a  child  in  school, — “Hold  your  right  hand  np,” 
and  “This  is  the  way  we  go  to  school,”  which,  no  doubt,  are 
familiar  to  all.  O  enjoyed  these  songs,  and  tried  to  go 
through  the  exercises  with  me,  and  they  furnished  her  a  basis 
from  which  to  build  songs  of  her  own.  One  day  in  her 
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twenty-fifth  month  she  hummed  the  following,  using  the  sound 
of  m,  repeating  the  refrain  many  times: 


On  the  first  day  of  her  twenty-eighth  month  while  she  was 
sewing  she  sang  as  follows  ; 


She  repeated  this  again  and  again.  On  the  next  day  she 
used  this  same  melody,  but  instead  of  “Wag,  wag,  wag-ga-wag,” 
she  used  "He,  he,  he-he-he”  {e  as  in  met)  and  "Da,  da,  da-da- 
da”  {a  as  in  far).  Two  weeks  later  she  used  the  same  with 
"A,  a,  a-a-a”  {a  as  in  late). 

One  afternoon  in  the  third  week  of  O’s  twenty-eighth  month 
we  were  all  out  walking.  At  two  different  times  while  I  was 
carrying  O  she  went  "Ta,  ta,  ta-ta-ta”  {a  as  in  fat),  using  this 
as  the  tap  of  a  drum  in  marching.  She  did  this  in  correct 
time  as  I  noticed  carefully  and  kept  step  to  her  counting — no 
drill  sergeant  could  have  called  off  better  time  than  she.  She 
did  not  use  her  melody,  but  kept  the  same  pitch  for  all  the 
ids.  The  two  times  of  counting  were  quite  a  distance  apart, 
and  over  a  half  an  hour  in  time  apart. 

The  last  week  of  her  twenty-eighth  month  I  observed  her 
playing  the  piano.  She  was  seated  on  a  footstool  before  a 
chair,  on  the  back  part  of  the  seat  of  which  she  had  laid  her 
doll.  She  would  strike  the  seat  of  the  chair  with  the  fore¬ 
finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand,  the  other  fingers  being  shut  in 
the  palm,  the  hands  coming  down  in  unison.  She  struck  the 
chair  at  each  note  as  given  below,  and  sang  the  syllables  given. 
She  kept  good  time,  and  the  hands  and  voice  were  exactly 
together.  She  repeated  the  music  and  kept  up  the  playing 
until  she  observed  us  looking  at  her,  on  which  she  became  con¬ 
fused  and  stopped.  This  is  the  melody  she  used : 
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This,  perhaps,  would  be  better  represented  in  2-2  time,  as  it 
was  quite  slowly  sung. 

In  her  twenty-seventh  month  she  was  lying  on  my  lap  one 
evening,  being  rocked  and  sung  to.  At  first  I  sang  "Glory, 
Glory,  Hallelujah,”  and  then  I  dropped  the  word  and  used  the 
syllables  “turn,  turn,  turn,  etc.,”  at  which  she  strongly  objected 
by  change  of  countenance  and  by  striking  with  her  hand,  and 
said  “sing,”  when  I  took  up  the  words  "John  Brown’s  Body, 
etc.,”  and  she  settled  back  contentedly.  In  a  short  time  I  began 
on  "Good-by,  my  Lover,  Good-by,”  to  which  she  objected 
and  continued  to  show  her  displeasure  till  "Glory,  Hallelujah” 
was  resumed.  After  a  little  I  changed  to  "In  the  Cross,”  but 
she  would  not  accept  the  change  and  only  quieted  down  when 
"John  Brown’s  Body”  went  marching  on.  When  I  changed 
to  "Rally  ’Round  the  Flag,”  she  was  well  satisfied,  yet  when 
I  tried  a  medley  she  was  much  displeased,  but  "Glory,  Halle¬ 
lujah”  quieted  her.  I  tried  the  changes  several  times  and  with 
different  songs,  and  the  result  was  the  same  at  all  times,  as  she 
wanted  all  the  time  either  “John  Brown’s  Body”  or  “Rally 
’Round  the  Flag,”  with  preference  for  the  first.  This  trial 
was  kept  up  for  half  an  houi,  when  the  little  girl  got  off  my 
lap  to  go  and  help  her  mother  work.  Thus  is  found  here  a 
taste  displayed  by  a  child  of  two  and  one-fourth  years  of  age, 
and  just  as  marked  as  could  be  that  of  an  adult. 

I  have  not  tried  to  put  down  matters  which  were  precocious 
or  most  wonderful  in  my  observation  of  this  child,  but  such  as 
came  under  my  notice  during  each  day.  This  study  had  been 
of  much  scientific  worth  to  me,  but  more  has  it  been  valuable 
in  giving  me  that  better  understanding  of  this  little  girl  which 
as  a  parent  I  so  need.  I  certainly  find  this  a  study  which  has 
given  me  a  clearer  insight  of  the  nature  of  my  child,  and  has 
taught  me  to  observe  more  my  bearing  toward  her,  and,  I  think, 
it  has  been  for  the  good  of  the  child. 

Oscar  Chkisman 

Jena,  Germany 
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American  educational  institutions  have  learned  so  much, 
and  may  still  learn  so  much  more,  from  the  German  universi¬ 
ties,  that  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  or  uninteresting  to  com¬ 
pare  the  German  methods  of  teaching  one  particular  branch  of 
science  with  those  pursued  in  America. 

I  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  describing  once  more  the  well- 
known  organization  of  the  teaching  force  in  a  German  univer¬ 
sity,  but  I  venture  the  more  boldly  to  do  so  because  certain 
changes  have  taken  place  of  late  years  which  are  not  yet  gener¬ 
ally  enough  known. 

The  teaching  force  of  a  scientific  department  at  one  of  the 
larger  universities  (and  the  smaller  ones  differ  only  in  the 
numbers,  not  in  the  plan  of  the  organization)  consists  of  one 
or  more  full  professors  (called  ordinarii),  of  whom  one  is  the 
head  of  the  department  and  the  director  of  the  museum  and 
laboratories,  of  assistant  professors  (called  extraordinarii),  of 
instructors  (called  docenten),  and  of  assistants.  Of  these  all 
except  the  docenten  now  receive  fixed  salaries,  though  formerly 
only  the  full  professors  and  assistants  were  paid  by  the  univer¬ 
sity.  All  except  the  assistants  are  required  to  deliver  at  least 
one  course  of  lectures  and  to  have  these  announced  in  the  list  of 
courses  of  instruction.  Assistants  also  are,  in  extraordinary 
cases,  licensed  to  give  lectures.  Generally  speaking,  no  one 
can  become  an  assistant  until  he  has  received  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  philosophy.  To  become  a  docent  one  must,  in 
addition  to  having  done  a  considerable  amount  of  creditable 
original  work,  pass  another  and  still  more  searching  examina¬ 
tion.  From  the  ranks  of  the  docenten  are  chosen  the  assist¬ 
ant  professors,  and  the  promotion  of  a  docent  to  an  assistant 
professorship,  generally  at  some  other  university  than  the  one 
at  which  he  has  been  lecturing,  depends  but  little  upork 
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influence,  mainly  and  often  entirely  upon  his  worth  as  shown 
by  published  work.  The  title  of  professor  is,  therefore,  one 
of  honor.  Tl^e  advancement  of  an  assistant  professor  to  the 
rank  of  full  professor  also  depends  upon  merit,  not  upon  age 
or  term  of  service. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  candidates  for  every  position, 
advancement  is  slow  and  difficult.  The  men  in  the  different 
ranks  are  from  five  to  fifteen  years  older  than  those  in  corre¬ 
sponding  positions  among  us,  and  hence,  unless  a  young  man 
have  some  income  other  than  that  of  his  position,  he  must 
look  forward  to  years  of  poverty  before  he  can  attain  a  posi¬ 
tion  whose  income  will  enable  him  to  live  comfortably.  One 
way  out  of  this  disagreeable  situation  is  to  marry  a  woman  of 
means;  and  because  of  the  honor  and  social  standing  attached 
to  the  rank  of  docent  and  professor,  many  rich  women  con¬ 
sider  it  a  not  unfair  bargain  to  give  part  of  their  fortune  for 
the  name  of  Frau  Professor,  either  in  prospect  or  at  once. 

The  only  income  which  a  docent  officially  receives  is  from 
the  small  fees  paid  by  the  students  who  attend  his  lectures; 
and  the  modest  salaries  of  professors  are  very  considerably  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  fees  of  their  hearers  and  of  students  examined 
by  them  for  the  doctor’s  degree.  One  would  suppose  that 
there  might  be  danger  of  a  lecturer  striving  to  attract  many 
hearers  by  making  his  courses  pleasing  rather  than  in  the 
highest  degree  profitable,  but  the  absence  of  examinations 
until  the  student  has  prepared  a  thesis  and  applies  for  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  degree,  and  the  importance  of  thorough  preparation  for 
the  trying  oral  examination  which  he  must  then  undergo, 
cause  him  to  elect  only  such  courses  as  are  most  valuable. 
The  one  means  of  attracting  many  hearers,  and  hence  of 
receiving  many  fees  (which  are  of  stated  amount),  is  to  present 
much  valuable  matter  in  available  form.  No  instructor  is 
popular  because  he  presents  his  subject  with  more  attention  to 
form  than  to  matter,  or  because  his  students  do  not  have  to 
work  hard.  The  popular  or  so-called  “snap”  courses,  which 
are  so  useful  to  some  American  collegians,  have  no  attraction 
for  German  students.  Such  courses  owe  their  popularity  to 
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our  essentially  English,  and  most  un-German,  system  of  fre¬ 
quent  examinations. 

The  teaching  force  thus  briefly  described  has  a  much  less 
homogeneous  body  of  hearers  than  is  found  in  a  typical 
American  college  or  scientific  school.  In  the  gymnasium, 
instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  is  generally  better,  and  more 
abundant,  than  in  our  preparatory  schools,  though  still  leaving 
much  to  be  desired.  As  a  rule  the  gymnasial  instructors  in 
the  biological  sciences  have  devoted  themselves,  while  at  the 
university,  more  to  botany  or  to  zoology,  as  their  tastes 
inclined  them,  seldom  equally  to  both;  and  this  unequal 
training,  often  emphasized  by  continual  greater  Interest  in  the 
one  than  in  the  other  science,  causes  their  instruction  to  be 
of  less  worth  in  the  one  than  in  the  other  course.  So  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  the  young  university  student  is  well 
prepared  to  go  on  with  botanical  studies,  but  has  only  the 
meagerest  notions  of  zoology,  and  vice  versa.  Hence  it  is  usual 
for  some  member  of  the  teaching  force  in  each  department  to 
give,  in  one  semester,  an  elementary  but  comprehensive  course 
of  lectures  which,  supplemented  by  reading,  will  enable  the 
new  men  to  make  up  for  their  previous  deficient  training. 

Another  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  that,  in  addition  to  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  men  who  elect  courses  in 
botany  for  purposes  of  general  culture,  there  are  some  who  are 
going  to  make  botany  their  specialty.  A  large  majority,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  attendants  at  lectures  in  botany  are  men  who  are 
preparing  to  be  pharmacists  and  physicians,  and  for  whom  a 
certain  amount  of  botanical  knowledge  is  indispensable.  To 
meet,  then,  the  needs  of  these  four  different  sets  of  men,  the 
more  general  instruction  in  botany  must  be  planned.  In  one 
of  the  two  semesters  of  each  year,  the  head  of  the  department 
gives  a  series  of  lectures,  from  four  to  six  weekly,  in  general 
botany,  in  which  he  treats,  with  as  much  thoroughness  as  time 
and  the  quality  of  his  audience  permit,  the  important  problems 
of  morphology,  biology,  and  the  elements  of  physiology.  In 
the  other  semester,  in  an  almost  equal  number  of  lectures,  he 
may  give  a  comprehensive  course  on  the  whole  series  of  plants. 
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from  the  lowest  forms  to  the  highest.  This  is  done  at  most 
universities.  Where  there  are  two  full  professors,  as  at  Ber¬ 
lin,  the  general  course  in  morphology  is  given  in  both  semes¬ 
ters,  the  two  professors  alternating.  In  Berlin,  during  the 
alternating  semesters,  these  two  professors  lecture  on  their 
specialties.  In  some  universities,  instead  of  the  comprehensive 
course  on  the  classes  of  plants,  the  professor  lectures  in  alter¬ 
nate  semesters  on  the  fields  of  inquiry  which  he  especially  culti¬ 
vates.  For  example,  in  Leipsic  the  general  course  is  given  in 
summer  (at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  six  times  a  week !);  a 
course  on  vegetable  physiology,  admirably  illustrated  by 
I  experiments  on  the  lecture-table,  being  held  in  the  winter 
I  semester. 

These  two  great  courses  given  by  the  head  of  the  depart- 
I  ment  are  the  introduction  to  all  the  rest.  They  are  necessarily 

)  elementary,  they  cover  much  ground  and  hence  cannot  be 

j  exhaustive ;  but  they  are  valuable  to  all  from  their  originality 

and  suggestiveness,  being  by  no  means  merely  compilations 
from  text-books,  but  embodying  the  results  of  original,  often 
i  at  the  time  of  delivery  unpublished,  investigations.  The 

!  beginner  gets  from  them  what  he  needs,  the  elements  of  the 

I  science;  the  most  advanced  student  enjoys  them,  for  they 

embody  much  more  of  the  lecturer’s  personality  and  methods 
j  of  thought  than  corresponding  courses  at  American  colleges 
!  usually  do. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  course  of  lectures  offered 
at  any  German  university  which  really  continues  the  general 
'  course  just  described.  In  a  well-organized  American  college 

I  the  courses  in  botany  fall  naturally  under  three  heads, 

elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  In  Germany  these 
;  terms  are  inapplicable;  the  courses  are  either  general  or 

special.  The  one  general  course  given  in  each  semester  is 
^  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced,  all  in  one,  in  that  it 

J  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  whose  previous  knowl- 

I  edge  and  degree  of  interest  are  very  varied.  To  be  taken  after 

this  are  special  courses,  varying  in  number  at  different  univer¬ 
sities  according  to  the  number  of  teachers,  and  varying  in 
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matter  according  to  the  special  interests  of  these  teachers; 
yet  in  almost  every  university  two  sorts  of  special  lecture 
courses  arc  given  :  those  which  are  purely  scientific,  and  those 
which  are  of  practical  value.  Under  the  latter  head  are 
courses  on  systematic  botany,  in  which  those  plants  or  groups 
of  plants  receive  special  treatment  which  are  used  in  medicine, 
manufactures,  and  in  daily  life;  others  on  the  bacteria  and 
yeasts;  others  on  horticulture,  etc.  In  the  purely  scientific 
courses  there  is,  apparently,  no  attempt  at  system.  Each 
instructor  lectures,  from  semester  to  semester,  on  whatever 
most  interests  him :  on  a  special  group  of  plants,  on  geograph¬ 
ical  distribution,  indeed  on  an  endless  variety  of  subjects. 
This  freedom  is  a  boon  to  the  younger  teachers,  especially 
the  docenten;  for,  by  preparing  themselves  with  more  or  less 
thoroughness  on  a  different  subject  for  each  semester,  they 
are  enabled,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  acquaint  them¬ 
selves  with  nearly  the  whole  field  of  botanical  knowledge. 
This  is  accomplished  at  the  expense  neither  of  their  hearers 
(if  the  courses  are  really  good,  and  they  generally  are),  nor  of 
their  own  time  for  research. 

Because  there  is  no  progressive  sequence  among  the  lecture 
courses,  it  is  impossible  that  the  special  courses  should  not  be 
in  a  way  elementary,  though,  at  the  same  time,  material  which 
is  valuable  to  the  most  advanced  students  is  presented  in 
them.  The  laboratory  courses  are  not  closely  related,  as  a 
rule,  to  any  lecture  courses,  nor  to  one  another.  So  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  there  is  at  no  university  a  course  in 
gross  anatomy  and  morphology  such  as  supplements  or  forms 
a  part  of  the  elementary  course  in  botany  at  an  American 
college.  It  is  assumed  that  at  the  gymnasium  the  young 
man  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  structure  of  seeds,  and 
with  the  general  forms  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  the  repro¬ 
ductive  organs  of  higher  plants,  or  has  at  some  time  studied 
them  for  himself.  The  first  laboratory  course  which  the 
beginner  in  botany  is  likely  to  enter  is  one  in  which  the  com¬ 
pound  microscope  is  used  from  beginning  to  end,  a  course  in 
histology,  the  material  for  which  is  chosen  from  the  whole 
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vegetable  kingdom,  and  during  which  the  ignorant  man  sees  a 
bewildering  variety  of  structures  of  which  he  can  have  only 
the  vaguest  idea,  unless  he  complements  the  brief  informal 
talk  of  the  instructor  or  assistant  at  the  beginning  of  the  hours 
of  section-cutting,  looking,  and  sketching,  by  thoughtful  and 
abundant  reading.  Given  either  alternately  or,  in  some  univer¬ 
sities  where  students  and  teachers  are  many,  simultaneously 
with  this  course,  is  one  on  the  means  of  reproduction  of  higher 
and  lower  plants.  These  two  courses  are  general,  more  or  less 
elementary,  and  necessarily  superficial ;  they  are  followed  by 
no  definite  courses  of  instruction  in  which  the  student  can  add 
to  and  properly  arrange  what  he  has  learned  in  them.  He 
must  do  this  as  best  he  may,  without  system,  though  not 
without  help  from  instructors  and  assistants. 

Special  laboratory  courses  are  offered,  and  these,  like  the 
special  lecture  courses,  are  economic  or  purely  scientific  in 
nature.  The  microscopic  study  of  drugs  and  foods,  and  the 
common  adulterants  of  these,  is  possible  at  nearly  all  univer¬ 
sities — an  example  after  which  American  colleges  may  well 
pattern  ;  for  although  few  college  graduates  now  become  drug¬ 
gists,  yet  it  is  desirable  that  the  instructors  in  the  various 
schools  of  pharmacy  should  be  men  of  broader  training  than 
is  offered  by  the  schools  and  by  the  practice  of  the  shop. 
Courses  in  the  determination  of  higher  and  lower  plants,  in 
microscopical  technique,  in  the  elements  of  physiology,  are 
more  or  less  generally  offered ;  courses  in  determination 
being  given,  at  least  in  summer,  in  almost  every  university. 
It  is  the  admirable  custom  for  one  of  the  instructors  to  con¬ 
duct  on  Saturday  afternoon  (or  Sunday,  if  to  a  considerable 
distance)  during  the  summer  semester,  excursions  to  places  of 
special  botanical  interest,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  plants 
under  their  natural  conditions,  of  investigating  these  con¬ 
ditions,  and  of  collecting  material.  Use  is  also  made  of  the 
botanic  gardens  and  greenhouses  not  only  as  sources  of 
material  for  laboratory  study,  and  of  interest  and  instruction 
for  the  general  public,  but  for  demonstrations  to  classes  also. 

By  attendance  at  the  stated  lecture  and  laboratory  courses, 
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by  independent  reading  and  observation,  and  by  the  gener¬ 
ously  given  but  also  generally  unsystematic  instruction  in  the 
laboratory,  under  the  head  of  the  department  and  his  assist¬ 
ants,  the  student  sooner  or  later  arrives  at  such  a  stage  of 
advancement  that  he  is  allowed  to  begin  an  investigation 
which  will  furnish  the  material  for  a  thesis.  Since  a  thesis  is 
indispensable  for  admission  to  examination  for  the  doctor’s 
degree,  it  is  the  desire  of  every  industrious  student  to  finish 
his  preliminary  work  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  begin  collect¬ 
ing  data  for  his  thesis.  The  speed  with  which  he  may  reach 
this  stage  of  advancement  depends  upon  himself  only;  for 
not  until  he  shows  himself  mentally  fit,  will  he  be  allowed  to 
undertake  an  investigation.  If  this  time  never  comes,  he 
never  begins  research  work.  Not  by  merely  passing  the 
examinations  at  the  end  of  specified  graded  courses,  as  in 
America,  can  he  present  himself  to  his  professor  with  a 
demand  for  admission  to  a  course  of  research — a  demand 
with  which  the  unfortunate  American  professor  usually  must 
comply.  One  of  the  most  difficult  and  painful  tasks  for  the 
teacher,  yet  one  which  he  ought  oftener  to  perform,  is  to  tell 
a  student  who  mistakenly  fancies  himself  fitted  for  a  certain 
special  work — the  ministry,  the  law,  teaching — that  his  talents 
lie  in  quite  another  direction,  and  that  the  continued  pursuit 
of  his  present  course  will  be  only  time  thrown  away  which 
may  be  spent  profitably  otherwise.  This  the  German  pro¬ 
fessor  can  and  does  do,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  oftener 
than  his  American  colleague,  greatly  to  his  own  and  the 
unfortunate  student’s  advantage. 

When  a  man  begins  his  "Arbeit,”  the  subject  of  which  is 
selected  in  consultation  with  his  professor,  he  begins  to  receive 
the  finest  training  which  he  will  ever  enjoy.  This  training 
may  not,  generally  cannot,  be  broad ;  for  breadth  he  must 
look  out  himself  (and  he  generally  does  not);  but  it  will  be 
very  thorough  along  the  chosen  line.  He  will  come  into  at 
least  daily  conference  with  his  professor;  he  will  learn  how,  not 
merely  what,  that  learned  man  thinks;  he  will  learn  to  be  more 
critical,  more  ingenious,  more  patient,  more  thorough.  This 
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training  through  personal  contact  will  last  at  least  a  year,  per¬ 
haps  two,  and  in  this  time  the  young  man,  who  till  then  may 
have  plodded  on  without  much  enthusiasm,  should  become 
aglow  with  interest  and  energy,  the  best  that  is  in  him  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  develop,  and  he  ought  to  come  through  the 
dread  ordeal  of  the  examination  at  the  end,  not  merely  a 
doctor  of  philosophy,  but  a  man  who  is  self-dependent  and 
clear  in  thought. 

Plainly  there  are  many  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the 
German  arrangement  of  courses  and  methods  of  instruction, 
but  before  we  may  fairly  decide  what  these  are,  I  must  beg  to 
remind  the  reader  of  certain  facts.  The  main  aim  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  university,  even  of  the  philosophical  faculty,  is  not  to 
make  teachers,  but  rather  to  train  men  to  think  intelligently 
and  independently,  so  that,  in  whatever  sphere  of  activity  they 
may  be,  they  may  be  careful,  discriminating,  and  productive. 
If  to  train  teachers  were  the  main  object,  as  is  sometimes 
asserted,  then  the  choice  of  professors  is  made  on  erroneous 
principles.  A  man  is  made  a  professor  not  because  he  teaches 
classes  well,  but  because  he  is  a  brilliant  investigator.  Few 
investigators  of  renown  have  the  pedagogical  faculties  greatly 
developed.  I  remember  hearing  President  Eliot  say  once  that 
the  most  inspiring  teacher  he  ever  had  was  one  who  excelled 
the  others  as  an  investigator.  In  this  statement  we  have  the 
key  to  the  German  idea  of  university  teaching;  it  is  not  so 
much  to  impart  facts  in  encyclopedic  quantity  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  rather  to  present  such  facts,  and  to  present  them  in 
such  a  way,  that  the  hearers  will  be  stimulated  to  study  for 
themselves.  I  have  seldom  left  a  German  lecture-room  or 
laboratory  with  the  satisfied  and  inert  feeling  which  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  hearty  meal,  mental  or  physical;  often,  however, 
with  more  hunger  for  knowledge,  and  more  energy  to  acquire 
it,  than  when  I  entered. 

Furthermore,  the  university  teachers  of  all  ranks  are 
expected  to  be  productive  of  original  works;  they  must  lec¬ 
ture,  but  they  must  also  investigate.  Did  a  professor  ever  wish 
to  tell  his  students  all  about  a  subject,  his  original  work  would 
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suffer,  and  so  he  refrains  from  excessive  teaching.  As  a  result, 
his  lectures  gain  in  originality,  he  still  has  time  and  energy 
to  advance  human  knowledge  himself,  and  he  can  effectively 
train  others  to  do  the  same. 

The  German  system  then,  as  so  often  stated  before,  allows 
trained  men  time  enough  to  advance  human  knowledge,  and  it 
stimulates  those  students  who  will  ever  be  intellectually  pro¬ 
ductive,  to  study  for  themselves,  first  to  complete  their  own 
knowledge  of  general  principles,  and  then  in  their  turn  to 
advance  knowledge.  Another  admirable  feature  is  the  promi- 
nence  given  to  the  economic  and  practical  aspects  of  the  ^ 
science,  whenever  this  can  be  done  without  unfitting  the  courses  s 
for  university  ends. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  fault  is  that  only  by  special  and  too  » 
great  exertion  can  the  younger  students  acquire  anything  like 
a  complete  knowledge  of  botany  before  they  begin  to  special¬ 
ize.  By  far  the  larger  number  have  no  great  desire  to  acquire  | 

a  well-rounded  knowledge  of  their  science,  feeling  satisfied  J 

with  their  special  knowledge  of  a  particular  part.  If  a  man, 
after  passing  the  doctor’s  examination,  chooses  the  university  j 
career,  he  may  then  attempt  to  complete  his  knowledge.  The  | 
most  active  assistants  and  docenten  do  this  by  vigorous  read¬ 
ing,  and  the  latter,  as  I  have  pointed  out  before,  by  preparing 
lectures  from  semester  to  semester  on  some,  to  them,  new  part 
of  the  science.  The  less  energetic  young  men  are  one-sided, 
and  satisfied  to  remain  so.  Even  now  one  hears  of  the  older  S 
professors;  “Oh,  yes,  he  is  a  systematic  botanist,  and  doesn’t  j 
know  anything  about  histology,’’  and  of  the  histologist  that 
he  (doesn’t  know  anything  about  physiology,  and  of  almost  j 
everyone  that  he  is  not  broadly  critical.  These  are  exagger-  1 

ated  statements  in  many  cases,  but  with  enough  of  truth  in  . 

them  to  show  that  the  Germans  themselves  recognize  the  nar¬ 
rowing  influence  of  their  system.  Although  it  is  quite  true 
that  no  man’s  authority  can  be  equally  good  in  all  the  depart-  5 
ments  of  botany,  if  his  authority  is  to  be  good  for  anything  in  | 

any  one,  yet  it  is  not  impossible  for  a  man  to  acquire  a  broad  } 

and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  field,  so  that  his  special  | 
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knowledge  of  one  part  may  be  the  richest  of  his  mental  treas¬ 
ures,  not  his  only  one.  Indeed  the  foundations  for  such  a 
well-rounded  knowledge  may  be  easily  acquired,  and  in  Ger¬ 
many  as  nowhere  else;  for,  by  spending  a  few  months  under 
each  of  the  four  great  leaders  in  botanical  investigation — Stras- 
burger,  Pfeffer,  Goebel,  Engler — one  may  learn  these  men’s 
methods  of  thought  and  work  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  under¬ 
stand,  even  if  not  to  attack,  the  problems  of  histology,  phys¬ 
iology,  morphology,  and  classification,  and  at  least  to  respect 
and  to  sympathize  with  these  different  kinds  of  workers.  By 
such  a  many-sided  experience  can  one  best  prepare  one’s  self 
to  be  a  botanist,  not  merely  a  member  of  a  certain  school. 

For  the  young  man  who  has  received  thorough  and  broad 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  his  science,  and  who  wishes  to 
be  trained  as  an  investigator,  Gerrnany  will  remain  the  land  to 
which  he  will  desire  to  go  until,  in  America,  those  men  who 
inherently  are  the  equals  of  the  German  professors  as  investi¬ 
gators  are  relieved  from  much  of  the  general  teaching  which 
keeps  them  now  unproductive,  except  as  wholesale  distributors 
of  knowledge.  The  logically  related  courses  in  botany  at  our 
best  colleges  furnish  a  better  preparation  for  subsequent  inves¬ 
tigation  than  the  unarranged  courses  at  the  German  universi¬ 
ties;  but  in  Germany  the  professors  are  able,  because  they  are 
not  overburdened  with  elementary  work,  to  give  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  own  researches  and  to  the  investigators  under 
them. 

George  J.  Peirce 

Botanical  Museum, 

Harvard  University 
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DISCUSSIONS  '  I 

I 

COLONEL  PARKER’S  REVIEW  OF  FRYE'S  PRIMARY  1 

GEOGRAPHY. 

After  reading  and  strongly  dissenting  from  Colonel  Parker’s  I 
wholesale  condemnation  of  Frye’s  Primary  geography  in  the  I 
November  number  of  the  REVIEW,  I  was  glad  to  receive  from 
the  Editor  a  request  to  prepare  “an  examination  of  Colonel  i 
Parker’s  review  ...  to  appear  in  the  January  issue.”  I  cor¬ 
dially  join  with  a  number  of  teachers  and  other  critics,  in  the 
opinion  that  of  all  introductory  geographies,  F” rye’s  is  “the 
best  book  that  has  yet  been  made.”  On  the  other  hand,  I  } 
must  dissent  from  nearly  all  the  criticisms  in  Colonel  Parker’s  s 
review,  because  they  seem  to  me  to  be  based  so  largely  on  an 
undue  magnifying  of  trifles;  on  an  unfair  inaccuracy  of  refer¬ 
ence  and  citation ;  on  matters  of  personal  preference;  and  on 
an  unsatisfactory  measure  of  what  a  text-book  for  young  chil¬ 
dren  should  attempt  to  accomplish.  The  review  is  not  impar¬ 
tial:  it  does  not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  book;  it  does  no 
sufficient  justice  to  the  good  work  that  Mr.  Frye  has  accom¬ 
plished;  its  tone  is  depreciatory  rather  than  judicial. 

It  is  extremely  unfair  to  characterize  the  style  of  the  book 
as  “a  sort  of  namby-pambyism.”  While  there  are  in  certain 
chapters  such  sentences  as  “Me  is  making  a  pretty  mat  of 
grass  for  a  bed” — which  I  presume  suggested  Colonel  Parker’s 
characterization — the  style  of  the  book  as  a  whole  is  certainly 
simple  and  clear,  and  attractive  to  children.  As  a  sample  of 
particularly  good  treatment,  I  would  refer  to  the  page  on  the 
Poles  (p.  22). 

It  is  an  undue  magnifying  of  trifles  to  object  to  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “the  long  slope  of  South  America  is  east  of  the 
Andes”  because  the  long  slope  is  really  east  of  the  crest  of  | 

the  Andes.  Such  criticism  should  be  left  to  book-agents,  who  | 

do  not  seem  to  have  either  mind  or  soul  above  quibbles.  It  | 

reminds  one  of  the  objection  raised  by  an  agent  to  the  state-  !| 

ment  that  “the  water  of  the  Nile  overflows  its  banks”;  the  I 
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Nile  being  a  river  necessarily  consists  of  water,  and  hence  it 
is  not  right  to  say  “the  water  of  the  Nile”!  Commenting 
further  along  on  the  statement  that  "Hills,  mountains  .  .  . 
and  valleys  make  rough  places  on  its  [the  earth’s]  surface,” 
Colonel  Parker  says:  “It  is  generally  supposed  that  heat 
and  erosion  are  main  factors  in  making  hills  and  mountains.” 
The  words  “generally  supposed”  give  a  derisive  quality  to  this 
comment  that  is  unwarranted.  Common  usage,  in  such 
phrases  as  “Stones  make  the  streets  rough,”  justifies  Mr. 
Frye’s  wording,  even  if  it  is  not  the  one  that  all  writers  would 
choose. 

Examples  of  unfair  inaccuracy  of  reference  and  implication 
are  unhappily  frequent  in  the  review.  Quoting  the  paragraph, 
“In  some  places  there  is  a  thin  layer  of  fine  rock  or  soil  over 
the  .solid  rock,”  Colonel  Parker  says:  “This  is  all  very  well 
for  New  England,  but  it  is  rank  heresy  for  Illinois.”  Yet  in 
the  text  the  word  thin  is  used  in  contrasting  the  soil-cover 
to  the  whole  earth,  and  it  is  perfectly  correct  in  such  a  con¬ 
nection.  I'urthcr  on,  the  reviewer  .says :  “After  p.  86  .  .  .  the 
child  is  brought  back  to  the  old-fashioned  study  of  location 
upon  maps  that  contain  no  sign  of  relief.”  This  is  simply  not 
true.  After  that  page,  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  maps 
on  which  the  more  important  features  of  relief  are  indicated  in 
the  ordinary  fashion  by  hachures.  “There  is  no  relief  map 
of  the  United  States,”  but  there  is  a  full-page  relief  map  of 
North  America.  The  reviewer  .says:  “There  is  no  pertinent 
suggestion  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  North 
America.”  The  book  says,  “The  United  States  includes  the 
middle  part  of  North  America  and  all  Alaska”  (p.  86),  and 
refers  in  a  footnote  to  a  map  of  the  continent. 

Colonel  Parker  says  there  is  “no  suggestion  that  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  a  part  of  the  whole  continent  of  North  America;  no 
idea  of  what  slope  it  is  in ;  no  general  questions  in  regard  to 
its  structure,  climate  or  vegetation.”  Now  whether  one  is 
satisfied  with  Mr.  Frye’s  treatment  of  New  England  or  not, 
these  statements  are  most  unfair.  They  give  an  utterly  wrong 
impression  of  the  book.  In  the  first  place,  on  a  page  previous 
to  those  referred  to  by  Colonel  Parker  in  this  condemnation, 
there  is  an  inset  map  of  the  New  England  States  alongside  of 
the  whole  United  States.  Within  the  pages  so  severely  con¬ 
demned,  the  following  statements  are  found  :  “The  mountains 
of  New  England  are  part  of  the  Appalachian  Highland.  The 
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Atlantic  slope  is  here  from  fifty  to  eighty  miles  wide.”  "Most 
of  the  surface  of  New  England  is  hilly.  The  western  part  is 
crossed  by  mountains.”  “This  group  of  States  is  in  the  cool 
belt.  The  summers  are  short  but  hot.  The  winters  are  long 
and  severe.”  “In  the  north  half  of  New  England  there  are 
dense  forests  of  spruce,  hemlock,  and  pine.  These  forests 
form  part  of  the  timber  belt  which  stretches  across  the 
northern  portion  of  the  United  States”;  and  the  following 
paragraphs  give  accounts  of  the  timber  industry,  with  mention 
of  sugar  maple,  oak,  ash,  birch,  beech,  and  elm  ;  as  well  as  grain, 
tobacco,  fruits,  hay,  and  potatoes ;  but  it  is  added  that  ‘‘most  of 
the  food  supply  for  New  England  comes  from  the  West  and  from 
Canada.”  “Except  in  a  few  places,  the  soil  in  New  England 
is  poor.  Farming  does  not  pay  so  well  here  as  it  does  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  country.”  Is  there  any  shelter  for 
Colonel  Parker’s  inaccuracy  of  citation  and  implication  in  the 
fact  that  the  subjects  of  “structure,  climate,  and  vegetation” 
are  treated  in  the  text  and  not  put  in  the  form  of  “general 
questions”? 

Of  all  the  erroneous  statements  in  the  review,  perhaps 
the  most  audacious  and  glaringly  unfair  one  is  the  following; 
“From  p.  86  on,  this  geography  is  simply  a  repetition  of  the 
many  geographies  that  have  been  put  before  suffering  children 
during  the  last  fifty  years.”  Let  anyone  who  has  memorize'! 
the  “wheat,  corn,  oats”  rigmarole  of  the  separate  States  in  the 
older  books  turn  to  the  intelligent  accounts  of  the  products  of 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  on  pp.  92-99  and  see  if  they  are 
“simply  a  repetition,”  of  what  he  studied  in  school  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Look  at  the  accounts  of  foreign  countries, 
and  note  the  constant  reference  to  their  position  in  the  belts 
of  heat,  as  a  device  for  presenting  them  in  a  proper  relation 
to  the  earth  as  a  whole.  Look  at  the  pages  on  our  chief  cities, 
with  their  excellent  illustrations.  There  are  of  course  many 
examples  of  “On  what  river  is  Montreal?”  as  there  must 
always  be;  but  it  is  utterly  unfair  to  characterize  this  part  of 
the  book  as  “simply  a  repetition”  of  older  books. 

Colonel  Parker  says:  “The  author  has  little  faith  in  the 
development  of  the  subject  [surface  forms  of  the  great  land 
masses  and  their  relations  to  each  other]  by  means  of  his 
‘world  ridge’  map,  judging  from  the  text,  which  is  exceedingly 
meager  and  insufficient.  ,  .  Nothing  is  done  to  interest  the 
children  in  the  ‘world-ridge.’”  Turning  to  the  book,  I  find 
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three  pages  given  to  the  world-ridge,  in  its  passage  around  the 
world ;  and  this  is  followed  by  nearly  two  more,  briefly  char¬ 
acterizing  the  slopes  that  descend  from  the  ridge.  Shortly 
after,  the  continents  are  described  in  twenty-one  pages  with 
repeated  references  to  the  “world-ridge”  and  its  slopes.  At 
all  stages  of  this  account  are  found  pictures  and  “stories,”  that 
is,  little  items  of  information  to  interest  the  pupil  and  detain 
his  attention.  For  example,  under  the  Andes  highland 
(p.  25),  the  stories  concern  the  llama  and  silver  ore;  under  our 
Western  plains,  there  is  mention  of  the  large  herds  of  cattle 
that  graze  there ;  and  so  on.  The  statements  of  the  review, 
“meager  and  insufficient,”  “nothing  is  done  to  interest  the  chil¬ 
dren,”  are  unjust. 

That  the  “stories”  will  interest  children  in  the  study  of  the 
general  form  of  the  land,  we  have  the  assurance  of  Colonel 
Parker  himself.  In  his  book.  How  to  study  geography,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  arc  appropriately  introduced  in  a  general 
account  of  South  America:  “The  story  of  the  Incas  and  the 
Conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro  may  be  read  to  add  interest  to  the 
study  of  the  Andes.  Tell  pupils  about  the  mountain  knots 
and  valleys  in  the  Andes,  about  silver  mines,  etc.  .  .  The 
llamas  and  condors  of  the  Andes  .  .  .  are  all  very  interesting 
subjects,  and  descriptions  of  them  will  assist  in  making  the 
mental  pictures  of  the  structures  clearer”  (pp.  221,  223).  Why, 
then,  does  Colonel  Parker  write,  in  commenting  not  upon  his 
own  book  but  upon  Frye’s:  “The  author  throws  in  a  few  lines 
about  the  Andes  highlands,  then  switches  off  upon  the  more 
interesting  burden-bearing  llamas  and  precious  silver  ore.” 
“Switches  off”  is  a  very  derogatory  manner  of  describing  what 
Colonel  Parker  himself  so  strongly  recommends  in  his  own 
book. 

Several  statements  in  Colonel  Parker’s  review  are  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  matters  of  personal  opinion  that  they  cannot  serve  as  a 
basis  for  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  Frye’s  book.  It  is 
asserted  that  the  substance  of  the  book  “has  no  pedagogical 
connection  or  relation  whatever.”  The  book  “fails  utterly  in 
anything  like  pedagogical  relation.”  “There  is  no  relation 
or  suggestion  of  relation  of  plant  life  to  the  unit  [the  earth 
as  a  whole]  which  the  pupil  should  ‘have  before  his  mind.’  ” 
If  I  were  now  reviewing  Frye’s  Geography  instead  of  review¬ 
ing  Parker’s  review  of  Frye’s  Geography,  space  might  be 
given  to  estimating  the  pedagogical  quality  of  the  book;  but 
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here  it  is  sufficient  to  describe  these  quotations  as  entirely 
unjustifiable. 

Colonel  Parker  condemns,  although  in  a  milder  manner  than 
characterizes  his  review  as  a  whole,  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr. 
Krye — as  well  as  by  many  others — of  introducing  an  account 
of  the  earth  as  a  whole  before  studying  the  continents.  My 
own  belief  is  strongly  on  Mr.  Frye’s  side,  and  I  am  sure  that 
many  teachers  would  accept  his  method  without  hesitation. 

The  review  says:  “It  is  to  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
a  faithful  study  of  the  lines  of  the  text  [the  first  part  of  the 
book  about  surface-forms]  would  open  the  way  to  prolonged 
investigation.”  Whatever  “prolonged  investigation”  may 
mean,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  first  part  of  the  book 
will  open  the  study  of  geography  to  school  children  in  a  most 
atractive  manner.  An  excellent  variety  of  facts  is  presented 
in  simple  language  with  accurate  and  effective  illustrations. 
It  is  from  just  such  beginnings  that  children  should  go  on  to 
the  study  of  the  later  pages  and  of  later  text-books.  Yet 
these  pages  are  referred  to  as  giving  “mere  dabs  at  subjects.” 
They  are  really  brief  accounts  of  the  essential  preliminary 
facts.  Of  course  they  are  not  exhaustive  in  method;  there 
is  every  reason  that  they  should  not  be ;  but  to  call  them  “mere 
dabs”  is  most  unjust.  The  reviewer  states  that  “The  climatic 
and  meteorological  environment  of  the  child  is  of  immense 
importance ;  and  eight  years  of  profitable  investigation  and 
direct  objective  study  of  the  phenomena  of  heat,  air,  and 
water  should  be  made.  The  author  dismisses  thsee  subjects  in 
four  pages,  and  gives  us  no  hint  in  regard  to  further  study.” 
The  very  sufficient  reasons  for  such  brevity  of  treatment  are 
that  a  small  book,  meant  for  about  two  years’  study,  must  con¬ 
dense  the  topics  that  it  treats;  that  a  larger  book  for  later 
years  will  expand  the  treatment  here  begun;  and  that  much 
of  the  “eight  years  of  profitable  investigation”  concerns 
matters  that  would  be  rendered  valueless  if  they  were  pre¬ 
sented  on  the  pages  of  a  text-book.  They  must  be  left  to  the 
teacher.  In  a  much  earlier  part  of  the  book,  the  keeping  of  a 
weather  record  has  been  suggested ;  in  the  Teacher  s  manual 
which  goes  with  the  book,  these  records  are  stated  to  be  of 
high  importance,  and  reference  is  made  to  the  observational 
study  of  the  angular  altitude  of  the  sun  during  the  year. 
These  subjects  are  not  dismissed  in  four  pages;  they  are 
opened  in  four  pages. 
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Having  already  exceeded  the  space  suggested  by  the  editor, 
I  must  conclude  by  expressing  my  most  serious  regret  that  the 
influence  of  Colonel  Parker’s  name  should  have  been  lent  to 
the  support  of  a  criticism  so  prejudiced  and  one-sided  as  that 
which  occasioned  this  article. 

William  M.  Davis 

Harvard  College 


SOME  INTERESTING  STATISTICS 

The  University  Record,  published  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  November,  1894,  contains  statistics  of  the  courses 
offered  in  each  subject  in  the  Literary  Department  for  the 
second  semester  of  tlie  academic  year  1893-94,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  pursuing  each  course.  Modern  languages  lead 
in  the  number  of  students,  with  the  total  enrollment  of  1518 
in  French  and  German.  The  total  for  Latin  and  Greek  is  662. 
Combining  the  courses  under  general  headings,  the  twelve 
favorite  subjects  with  the  number  of  students  registered  in 
each  are  as  follows:  French,  782;  German,  736;  English, 
rhetoric,  oratory,  and  elocution,  679;  history,  648;  mathemat¬ 
ics,  508;  physics  and  chemistry,  447  ;  engineering,  447  ;  Latin, 
432;  political  economy,  387;  philosophy,  logic,  and  psychol- 
ogy,  372;  drawing,  259;  Greek,  230, 

Thomas  Blrtrand  Bronson 

Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
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Methods  of  education  in  the  United  States — By  Alice  Zimmern,  Mistress 
at  the  High  School  for  Girls,  Tunbridge  Wells.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1894,  178  p.  $1.00. 

The  training  of  teachers  in  the  United  States  of  America— By  Amy 

Bla.nche  Bramwell,  B.  Sc.,  Lecturer  at  the  Cambridge  Training  College  for 
Women  Teachers,  and  H.  Millicent  Hughes,  Lecturer  on  Education  in  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  New  York  :  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1894,  198  p.  $1.00. 

The  education  of  girls  in  the  United  States — By  Sara  A.  Burstall, 
B.  A.,  Mistress  at  the  North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls.  New  York; 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  204  p.  $1.00. 

These  three  books  are  the  outcome  of  brief  visits  made  to 
this  country  by  the  writers  in  the  summer  of  1893,  on  travel¬ 
ing  scholarships  of  ;^^ioo  each,  established  by  the  Gilchrist 
Trustees.  Miss  Zimmern  spent  May,  June,  and  July  here,  and 
has,  in  consequence,  written  the  best  of  the  three  books.  Miss 
Burstall  spent  two  months  here,  and  has  written  the  next  b<^st 
book.  Misses  Bramwell  and  Hughes  arrived  in  New  York  on 
May  29th  and  apparently  sailed  late  in  July  or  very  early  in 
August :  their  book  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  three. 

Any  reports  written  as  these  are  can  only  be  mere  impres¬ 
sionist  sketches.  They  show  little  or  no  grasp  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  animate  American  education  and  no  familiarity  with 
the  best  and  ripest  American  thought  on  education.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  time  of  year  chosen  for  the  visits  was  anything  but 
the  be.st.  The  higher  institutions  were  closing  their  sessions, 
and  the  Chicago  Exposition  was  exercising  a  more  or  less 
disturbing  influence.  Then,  again,  these  women  visited  too 
many  separate  institutions  to  get  any  but  a  confused  impres¬ 
sion.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  for¬ 
eigner  visiting  the  United  States  to  .study  its  educational  sys¬ 
tem  should  seek  good  advice,  and  study  patiently  and  in  detail 
a  few  typical  in.stitutions,  as  well  as  confer  at  length  with  some 
or  all  of  the  very  small  group  of  men  who  are  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  educational  thought.  The  outcome  of  such  a  visit  would 
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be  far  more  profitable  than  that  of  one  made  up  of  a  sprinting 
race  over  the  country.  Miss  Bramwell  and  Miss  Hughes,  for 
instance,  naively  sum  up  their  visit  to  New  York  as  follows: 
An  interview  with  Superintendent  Jasper,  a  few  minutes  at  the 
Normal  College,  two  or  three  days  at  the  Teachers  College,  a 
hasty  visit  to  Columbia  and  Barnard  Colleges,  and  a  “still 
more  cursory  glance”  at  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  an  afternoon  spent  at  the  Press  Club  Fair.  Of 
course,  except  at  the  Teachers  College,  they  saw  and  learned 
absolutely  nothing;  there  was  no  time. 

Nevertheless  it  would  be  unfair  to  give  the  impression  that 
the  books  are  of  no  value.  The  writers  are  trained  and  experi- 
enced  teachers,  and  some  of  the  larger  features  of  American 
education  were  observed  by  them  and  are  acutely  commented 
upon.  Miss  Zimmern,  for  example,  at  once  saw  the  great  con¬ 
trast  between  English  and  American  teaching.  It  lies  in  the 
nature  and  aim.  The  English  school,  as  a  result  of  the  awful 
examination  system,  aims  at  written  work;  the  American 
school,  at  oral  work.  American  pupils  do  more  in  school  than 
their  English  cousins;  they  talk  more,  use  the  blackboard 
more,  move  about  more.  The  great  enthusiasm  that  exists  in 
this  country  for  education,  and  the  seriousness  of  it,  made  a 
profound  impression  upon  all  of  the  writers. 

Miss  Burstall,  perhaps,  more  than  any  of  her  colleagues, 
caught  sight  of  the  facts  that  the  universities  and  colleges 
are  the  dominating  forces  in  all  grades  of  American  education; 
that  teachers’  associations  and  societies  exercise  an  enormous 
influence  for  good ;  that  despite  the  lack  of  a  national  system 
of  education  the  national  practice  is  substantially  uniform  ;  that 
the  closer  correlation  of  the  various  grades  and  types  of  school 
is  a  pressing  problem  of  great  importance:  and  that  Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  and  Herbart  are  not  mere  names,  but  real  forces,  in 
American  education. 

Different  classes  of  readers  will  be  attracted  by  different 
features  in  these  three  books;  but  all  of  them  are  decidedly 
worth  reading  at  least  once.  N.  M.  B. 

Symbolic  education.  A  commentary  on  Froebel’s  Mother  Play — By  Susan  E. 

Blow.  (In  International  Education  Series').  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 

1894,  pp.  251.  Price  $1.50. 

As  appears  from  the  title,  this  book  is  a  commentary  on 
Froebel’s  Mutter-  and  Koselieder.  But  let  no  student  of  any 
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phase  of  higher  education  imagine,  therefore,  that  it  is  of  no 
practical  importance  to  him.  The  editor.  Dr.  Harris,  seems  to 
me,  in  his  Preface,  to  have  commended  it  to  too  narrow  a  con¬ 
stituency  when  he  says  that  he  trusts  “that  it  may  be  kindly 
received  by  the  large  and  increasing  class  of  persons  interested 
in  the  kindergarten.”  P'or  whoever  is  interested  in  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  is  interested  in  this  book,  since  it  is  in  Miss  Plow’s 
eloquent  and  vivid  exposition  of  I'roebel’s  educational  ideal 
that  one  of  its  great  merits  lies. 

And  surely  there  is  need  of  such  an  exposition — need  that 
all  students  of  education  shall  ponder  it.  From  the  primary 
school  to  the  university  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
nine-tenths  of  our  schools  are  concentrating  their  attention 
upon  the  memory  of  their  pupils,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
remainder  forget  that  there  is  anything  of  their  pupils  but  an 
intellect — something  that  perceives  and  remembers,  and  com¬ 
pares  and  judges  and  thinks.  That  they  have  bodies,  that 
they  have  sensibilities  and  wills,  the  proper  training  of  which 
is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance,  are  facts  that  receive 
.scant  practical  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  great  majority 
of  American  teachers.  We  are  ready  enough  to  say  that  edu¬ 
cation  means  the  harmonious  unfolding  of  inherent  powers. 
Hut  when  asked  what  we  mean  by  it,  our  answers  often,  and 
our  practice  still  oftener,  clearly  indicate  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  we  are  thinking  is  of  the  intellect  alone.  We 
applauded  President  Hall  when  he  said  that  our  schools  have 
no  right  to  teach  reading  without  doing  much  more  than  they 
now  do  to  direct  the  taste  and  confirm  the  habit  of  reading 
what  is  good  rather  than  what  is  bad.  Might  he  not  with 
equal  propriety  have  said  that  our  schools  have  no  right  to 
develop  the  intellect  of  their  pupils  without  doing  much  more 
than  they  now  do  to  determine  that  their  intellectual  powers 
shall  be  put  at  the  service  of  cultivated  wills  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  refined  and  noble  sentiments?  Horace  Mann,  we 
remember,  held  that  beyond  the  time  of  entrance  to  college 
“none  but  the  virtuous,  the  earnest,  tho.se  who  give  confident 
promise  of  righteousness  or  right-doing,  should  be  invested 
with  the  prerogatives  and  enchantments  of  knowledge.” 

Miss  Blow  expounds  as  Froebel’s  educational  ideal  the  idea 
of  man  as  Glied^s^ances — a  whole  that  is  at  the  same  time  a 
member  of  a  larger  whole.  Man  is  not  only  an  individual,  he 
is  a  member  of  a  family,  of  society,  of  a  nation,  of  the  human 
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race.  Ignore  the  universal  clement  in  him,  treat  him  as  though 
he  were  a  Robinson  Crusoe  out  of  all  relation  to  society,  and 
you  follow  the  teachings  of  Rousseau,  who  held  that  as  the 
solitary  man  is  the  ideal  man,  the  solitary  education  is  the 
ideal  education.  But  the  logical  outcome  of  such  a  conception 
is  not  solitary  education — in  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  social  side  of  man  must  be  utterly  neglected — but  no  edu¬ 
cation  at  all.  For  as  education  is  the  intentional  and  syste¬ 
matic  influence  of  one  or  more  human  beings  on  another,  it  can 
only  be  given  as  man  is  a  member  of  society.  Ignore  the  indi¬ 
vidual  clement  in  man,  treat  him  as  though  he  were  only  a 
member  of  society  with  no  life  of  his  own  and  for  himself,  and 
“you  lafjse  into  the  Orientalism  of  education.  For  granting 
validity  to  institutions  without  perceiving  that  they  exist  both 
in  and  for  the  individual,  you  see  in  your  pupil  not  an  end  but 
a  means,  and  strive  not  to  develop  him”  from  within,  “but  to 
mold  him  by  external  pressure  into  a  prescribed  form.”  “See 
man  as  he  is,  actually  a  member,  ideally  the  whole  of  humanity,” 
and  the  problem  of  education  at  once  becomes  definite:  how 
to  bring  the  individual  and  society  into  perfect  harmony,  how 
to  make  the  life  of  the  individual  contribute  in  all  respects  and 
at  all  points  to  the  life  of  the  race. 

Very  instructive  is  the  contrast  between  Pestalozzi  and 
Froebel.  Each  laid  great  stress  on  immediate  perception. 
But  Pestalozzi  would  have  us  begin  with  perception  because 
he  thought  it  the  source  of  all  knowledge;  Froebel  because  he 
wished  to  “lead  the  pupil  from  the  immediate  object  of  sense 
backward  to  its  producing  cause,  and  forward  to  its  ideal  aim.” 
Each  laid  great  stress  on  self-activity.  But  it  is  the  activity 
of  the  intellect  that  is  prominent  in  Pestalozzi’s  thought,  while 
with  Froebel  the  activity  of  the  intellect  is  of  little  value  unless 
it  has  its  roots  in  elevated  sentiments  and  tends  to  express 
itself  in  noble  deeds.  “  With  Pestalozzi  the  great  word  is  sense- 
impression;  with  F'roebel  the  great  word  is  self-expression” — 
better  still,  perhaps — self-creation  throuf^h  self-expression. 
Each  laid  great  stress  on  the  ideal  of  education  as  the  har¬ 
monious  development  of  inherent  powers.  But  because  Pesta¬ 
lozzi  was  dominated  to  a  large  extent  by  the  atomism  of 
Rousseau,  he  was  never  able  to  unfold  the  implications  of 
his  own  ideal.  Not  until  it  is  seen  that  the  secret  of  man’s 
being  is  only  revealed  in  his  social,  universal  nature  can 
the  meaning  of  harmonious  development  be  understood. 
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Then  it  is  seen  that  true  development  is  one  in  which  the 
wliole  man  and  society  have  equal  interest,  because  it  is  one 
which  aims  to  bring  the  two  into  perfect  harmony. 

I  have  left  no  space  to  speak  of  Miss  Blow’s  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  methods  by  means  of  which  Froebel  sought 
to  lead  children  in  the  direction  of  this  ideal.  One  may 
think  much  of  the  theorizing  of  both  master  and  disciple 
fanciful  in  the  extreme — we  certainly  do — but  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  conception  of  the  Mutter-  and  Koselieder  as  responses 
to  hints  “of  need  given  by  the  child,”  hints  which  “are  the  buds 
which  show  where  a  new  branch  or  twig  is  ready  to  burst  forth 
upon  the  tree  of  life,”  we  are  in  entire  sympathy.  Fortunate 
will  it  be  for  society  when  not  only  kindergartners  but  teachers 
generally  are  on  the  alert  for  these  hints  of  need  by  the  child 
and  the  boy  and  the  young  man.  Then  the  “inevitable  battle” 
between  the  particular  man  and  the  universal  man  will  be 
fought  out,  not  in  the  world  but  in  the  soul.  Then  “the  puny 
individual”  will  cease  to  “defy  the  external  embodiments  of 
his  own  ideal  nature”  because  the  two  will  be  in  harmony. 

J.  P.  Gordy 

Ohio  ITniversity, 

Athens,  O. 

Bowdoin  College,  1794-1894 — Oeneral  catalogue,  including  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  institution  during  its  first  century,  prepared  by  George  Thomas  Little, 
Librarian.  Brunswick,  Me.:  Published  by  the  College,  1894,  328  p.  [For 
sale  by  W.  B.  Clarke  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Price  $i.oo.] 

It  is  manifestly  from  books  like  this,  and  that  of  Williams 
College  already  noticed  in  this  REVIEW*  that  future  historians 
of  American  education  are  to  derive  their  most  valuable  and 
authentic  information  concerning  the  growth  of  the  American 
colleges.  The  loving  care  that  the  editors  devote  to  the 
minutest  detail,  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  every  change  is 
recorded,  make  these  books  historical  Quellen  of  the  first  order. 

Bowdoin  College,  as  Mr.  Little  points  out,  differs  from  most 
other  American  institutions  of  similar  character  in  not  owing 
its  foundation  to  individual  munificence,  or  to  denominational 
zeal,  or  to  a  pre-existing  academy.  It  came  into  being  in 
response  to  a  widespread  demand  on  the  part  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  District  of  Maine  for  a  college  within  their  own 
borders.  In  those  days  the  journey  from  Portland  or  Lewiston 
to  Boston  was  a  considerable  undertaking;  and,  plainly,  unless 
the  higher  education  was  brought  to  the  youth  of  Maine,  it 
'  Vlll :  303 
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must  remain  beyond  their  reach,  for  they  could  not  afford  to 
go  to  it.  On  June  24,  I794»  the  agitation  resulted  in  a  legis¬ 
lative  charter  for  Bowdoin  College,  so  named  in  honor  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  James  Bowdoin,  the  friend  of  Franklin  and  Washington. 
From  that  day  to  this  the  college  has  been  a  splendid  example 
to  its  fellows.  Sound  learning  and  sturdy  character  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  its  alumni,  and  they  have  risen  to  posts  of  honor 
and  distinction  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Its  faculty 
has  been  a  notable  one.  Chadbourne,  Brackett,  Goodale,  and 
Morse  were  successively  professors  of  natural  history.  James 
McKeen,  E.  R.  Peaslee,  and  Fordyce  Barker  have  occupied 
chairs  of  medicine.  Longfellow  was  for  six  years  professor  of 
modern  languages.  Upham,  Samuel  Harris,  Mark  Hopkins, 
and  Ladd  have  taught  philosophy;  Egbert  C.  Smyth  and 
ex-President  Chamberlain,  rhetoric;  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock, 
natural  and  revealed  religion. 

To-day  Bowdoin  is  more  prosperous  and  efficient  than  ever 
before;  continuing  to  grow  on  its  present  lines,  a  career  of 
unlimited  usefulness  is  still  before  it. 

N.  M.  B. 


!  Latin  at  sight :  with  an  Introduction,  suggestions  for  Sight-reading,  and  Selections 

for  Practice — By  Edwin  Post.  Boston:  Ginn  4c  Co.,  1894,  210  p. 

;  For  several  years  past  increasing  attention  has  been  given 
by  Latin  teachers  to  sight-reading.  The  result  of  from  six  to 
ten  years  of  Latin  study  has  not  appeared  to  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  the  time  allotted,  especially  when  compared  with 
its  control  over  French  and  German,  which  is  secured  in  a 
much  shorter  time.  And,  indeed,  it  is  something  ridiculous 
f  that  after  many  years  of  toil  the  average  Latin  student  should 

j  be  driven  to  his  lexicon  and  grammar  if  he  would  know  the 

ji  meaning  of  a  bit  of  law  Latin  or  the  like;  the  demand  is 

I  urgent  that  students  should  know  the  language  and  be  able  to 

u.se  it,  and  not  merely  “go  through”  or  “read”  a  few  selections 
j"  from  the  literature  with  the  aid  of  editions  favored  by  teachers 
phis  author  plus  Bohn. 

I  Of  course,  in  the  better  schools  and  colleges  more  or  less 

^  attention  has  always  been  given  to  sight  reading;  still  not 
i|  until  1886  was  public  attention  called  to  its  desirability  by 
Professor  Hale’s  Art  of  reading  Latin  and  Mr.  Tomlinson’s 
n  Selections  for  sight-reading.  Professor  Hale’s  pamphlet  is 

ij  still  of  great  value;  Mr.  Tomlinson’s  book  belongs  to  the 
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pioneer  stage.  Professor  Fowler  edited  Cnrtius  for  sight  read¬ 
ing  in  1890,  and  the  remarks  on  the  subject  prefixed  to  his 
edition  by  Professor  Greenough  are  helpful;  Professor  Green- 
ough  himself  brought  out  an  Eutropiiis  in  1892,  which  is  No.  i 
in  a  series  of  pamphlets  intended  to  furnish  a  graduated  course 
of  sight  reading.  Then  in  1893  Professor  VVestcott’s  Stories 
from  Aulns  Gcllius  came,  and  in  1894  Professor  Platner’s 
Pliny  and  Professor  Drake’s  Phadrus.  Several  other  books 
have  recently  appeared  or  are  promised,  notably  Peck  and 
Arrowsmith’s  Selections  and  Flagg’s  Nepos.  If  the  quick 
response  of  publishers  is  any  test,  sight-reading  is  certainly 
a  demand  of  the  times.  Strangely  enough,  there  seems  to  be 
no  corresponding  activity  among  the  teachers  of  Greek, 
although  many  a  middle-aged  teacher  or  preacher  would  be 
glad  to  learn  to  read  Greek  in  this  reasonable  way,  and  to 
make  up  for  the  lost  or  misapplied  time  of  his  boyhood.  The 
introduction  to  Professor  Post’s  book  is  just  what  the  hesitat¬ 
ing  teacher  needs,  whether  his  hesitation  be  due  to  a  doubt  of 
the  advisability  of  sight  reading,  or,  what  is  more  profitable  to 
inexperience,  is  conducting  classes  in  such  work.  The  selec¬ 
tions  themselves  number  182  and  are  drawn  from  the  whole 
field  of  classic  and  post-classic  literature;  anecdotes  from 
Cicero,  fables  from  Phadrus,  yarns  from  Gellius,  and  even 
some  waifs  and  strays  from  Jacob’s  Latin  Reader  are  mingl-jd 
with  gossip  from  Suetonius,  and  legends  from  Livy  and 
fiutropius.  The  reading  gradually  increases  in  difficulty;  and 
the  notes,  which  are  placed  under  the  text,  give  the  aid  which 
is  needed;  translation,  of  course,  being  the  only  object  in 
view.  Each  selection  has  an  English  title  prefixed,  and  as  a 
rule  the  author  is  happy  in  his  choice;  for  instance /V/rVrVrt/ 
virtue  verstis  practical  politics  introduces  Nepos  on  Aristides  ; 
yet  to  call  Milo  a  “sporting  man’’  (p.  76)  or  to  describe  how 
“Damocles  lost  a  dinner’’  (p.  145)  has  a  vein  of  infelicity.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  quantities  of  its  vowels  have  not 
been  marked  in  the  text ;  one  who  is  so  far  in  the  van  of  prog¬ 
ress  as  to  edit  such  a  book  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
equally  strong  tendency  to  secure  proper  pronunciation  of 
Latin  words.  But  the  book  may  be  recommended  as  thor¬ 
oughly  good  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve. 

W.  A.  Merrill 

University  of  California 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

The  mention  of  new  books  in  this  p<ace  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice 
hereafter. 

The  splendid  History  of  Greece  by  Professor  Holm  is  being 
brought  out  in  an  English  edition  of  four  volumes  (New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  vol.  i.,  432  p.  $2,50).  The  first 
volume  traces  the  development  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury  B.  C.  Professor  Holm’s  work  is  alike  indispensable  to  the 

specialist  and  attractive  to  the  general  reader. - Nothing  at 

once  so  scientific  and  so  simple  as  Physiology  for  beginners,  by 
Profes.sor  Michael  Foster  and  Dr.  Shore  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,241  p.  75 
cents),  has  appeared  on  the  subject.  It  is  unreservedly  com¬ 
mended  as  a  text-book  for  secondary  schools.  It  is  happily 
without  any  reference  to  the  half-proved  and  unprovable  non¬ 
sense  about  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the 
human  system  that  American  writers  and  publishers  have  per¬ 
mitted  to  disfigure  text-books  of  physiology,  in  response  to  a 

sentimental  movement  for  “temperance”  teaching. - Profes- 

.sor  J.  Shield  Nicholson’s  lucid  address,  before  the  British 
Association  at  Oxiorfl,  on  Historical  progress  and  ideal 
socialism  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  67  p.  90  cents), 
has  been  brought  out  in  separate  form.  The  author  thinks 
that  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  overlooked  the  significance  of  modern 
European  armaments  when  he  based  so  much  on  the  present 

“unexampled  development  of  humanitarian  feelings.” - In 

his  Age  of  Pope  gw  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  258  p. 
50  cents)  John  Dennis  has  made  a  useful  study  of  Pope,  Prior, 
Thomson,  Addison,  Steele,  De  Foe,  and  others  which,  we  are 
delighted  to  find,  is  intended  for  students  “who  love  literature 
for  its  own  sake,  instead  of  regarding  it  merely  as  a  branch  of 
knowledge  required  by  examiners.”  It  will  be  interesting  to 
observe  how  English  schoolmasters  receive  so  startling  an 

innovation  as  this. - Mr.  James  Bonar  has  edited  a  very 

interesting  and  handsomely  printed  Catalogue  of  the  library 
of  Adam  Smith  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  126  p. 
$2.25),  that  is  of  interest  to  students  of  history,  philosophy, 
and  economics,  alike. - Pre.sident  Thwing,  of  Western  Re¬ 

serve  University,  issues  a  series  of  short  essays  on  the  higher 
education  of  women,  with  the  title  The  college  woman  (New 
York:  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  1894,  169  p.  $i.(X)). 
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On  November  30  the  president  and  secretary  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  issued  a  circular  letter  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  executive  committee  had  voted  unanimously  to 
hold  the  meeting  of  1895  at  Denver,  Colo.  The  council  will 
meet  on  July  5,  and  the  general  association  on  July  9. 

It  is  made  evident  by  expressions  received  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  that  this  choice  is  very  popular,  and  that  no  effort 
will  be  spared  by  anyone  to  make  the  meeting  an  unusually 
large,  enthusiastic,  and  representative  gathering.  The  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  Gove  was  most  cordial,  and  already  they  are  actively 
at  work  in  preparation  for  the  meeting.  The  railroads  leading 
to  Denver  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter,  and  their 
co-operation  has  been  formally  and  unanimously  voted. 

The  Eastern  States  that  were  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  the 
Asbury  Park  meeting,  the  always  loyal  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  South  and  Southwest,  as  well  as  the  Pacific  Slope, 
will  all  send  large  delegations,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  a  programme  of  great  interest  will  be  presented.  Unusual 
pains  will  be  taken  to  secure  strong  and  well-organized  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  several  departments,  and  no  one  who  can  possibly 
make  the  trip  will  have  cause  to  regret  it. 


From  very  small  beginnings  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  has 
become  a  strong  and  well-balanced  organization.  Its  sixth 
annual  convention  was  held  on  November  30  and  December  i 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  attracted  a  large  number 
of  college  and  preparatory  school  teachers.  Not  fewer  than 
three  hundred  delegates  gathered  in  Baltimore  to  attend  the 
sessions.  The  president  of  the  Association,  President  Patton 
of  Princeton,  was  absent,  but  his  place  was  ably  filled  by  Chan¬ 
cellor  Holland  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
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proved  a  most  excellent  presiding  officer,  enforcing  the 
time-limits  and  conducting  the  business  with  firmness,  dignity, 
and  tact. 

The  programme  contained  three  topics:  The  place  and 
teaching  of  history  and  politics  in  school  and  college ;  the 
report  on  college  admission  examinations  in  English ;  and  the 
future  of  the  college.  To  each  of  these  topics  an  entire  ses¬ 
sion  was  given. 

Professor  H.  B.  Adams  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  intro¬ 
duced  the  first  subject  in  a  scholarly  paper  that  presented  the 
view  that  history  is  past  politics,  for  which  his  own  depart¬ 
ment  has  stood  for  many  years.  Professor  Robinson  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  next  urged  that  the  sources,  or 
Quellen,  be  used  in  teaching  history,  and  pointed  out  how  this 
can  be  accomplished.  Principal  Henry  P.  Warren  of  the 
Albany  Academy,  in  an  address  of  great  vigor  and  marked 
literary  excellence,  outlined  admirably  the  sort  of  history  that 
a  well-organized  secondary  school  can  teach  and  ought  to  teach. 
Mr.  Samuel  E.  Forman  of  Baltimore  read  the  last  paper  on 
“  Civics  in  secondary  schools.”  The  subsequent  discussion 
emphasized  the  view,  common  to  all  of  the  papers,  that  a 
broader  and  more  human  view  of  history  is  necessary,  and  that 
the  secondary  schools  have  even  more  to  accomplish  than  the 
colleges  in  the  matter. 

At  the  next  session  the  report  of  the  special  committee, 
appointed  in  1893,  on  college  admission  examinations  in 
English  was  taken  up.  This  report  was  printed  in  the  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  Review  for  September  last.  Professor  Stoddard  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  presented  the  report  with  an  explanatory  statement. 
He  was  followed  by  Professor  Bright  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Professor  Bliss  Perry  of  Princeton,  Mr.  Wilson 
Farrand  of  the  Newark  Academy,  and  Mr.  Percival  Chubb  of 
Brooklyn.  Of  these  Professor  Perry  and  Mr.  Chubb  were 
new  to  the  association,  and  both  gentlemen  made  a  most 
favorable  impression.  Everything  that  was  said  was  in  favor 
of  the  report  and,  upon  a  vote  being  taken,  it  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

In  this  matter  Professor  Stoddard  and  his  colleagues  have 
performed  a  great  public  service.  By  securing  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  schools  and  colleges,  and  by  drawing 
a  report  that  commended  itself  to  the  college  teachers  of 
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English  in  the  Northwest,  they  have  secured  a  substantially 
uniform  treatment  of  English  as  a  school  subject  over  the 
entire  North  and  West.  English,  therefore,  after  years  of 
experiment  and  diverse  treatment,  is  now  to  be  added  to  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics,  as  a  subject  whose  status  is  sub¬ 
stantially  agreed  upon  by  all  schools  and  colleges.  The 
modern  European  languages,  history,  and  the  natural  sciences 
are  yet  to  secure  similar  formulation. 

At  the  evening  session  Professor  Remsen  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  kindly  accepted  an  urgent  invitation  to  address 
the  association,  taking  the  place  allotted  on  the  programme  to 
the  absent  President  Patton.  His  general  subject  was  the 
proper  place  and  function  of  the  college.  The  essential  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  college  and  the  university  was  insisted 
upon,  and  Professor  Remsen  emphasized  the  fact  that  if 
the  college  did  not  cease  raising  its  standards  for  admission,  it 
would  legislate  itself  out  of  existence ;  for  students  would 
pass  from  the  secondary  schools  directly  to  the  universities. 

The  echo  of  Professor  Remsen’s  paper  was  heard  at  the 
next  session  when  the  college  itself  was  the  topic  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Mr.  Talcott  Williams  of  the  Philadelphia  Press 
read  a  very  careful  statistical  paper,  bringing  out  clearly  the 
fact  that  the  main  strength  of  every  college  is  drawn  from  its 
immediate  locality.  President  Sharpless  of  Haverford,  in  a 
very  wise  and  temperate  paper,  outlined  the  proper  function 
of  the  small  college.  One  of  his  sentences  that  provoked 
applause  was  this:  “If  unhappily  called  a  university,  make 
apology  for  holding  the  title  so  long,  and  give  it  up” — a 
sentence  which  is  cordially  commended  to  the  attention  of 
the  governing  boards  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  mis¬ 
named  institutions  in  this  country.  Presidents  Warfield  of 
L:|fayette  and  Stryker  of  Hamilton  closed  the  discussion. 

During  the  meeting  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the 
Woman’s  College,  and  Bryn  Mawr  School  united  in  extending 
courtesies  to  the  association. 

Before  adjournment  a  committee  was  authorized  to  formu¬ 
late  a  plan  for  collecting  and  classifying  college  statistics. 
This  committee,  which  may  accomplish  some  very  important 
reforms,  was  subsequently  constituted  as  follows:  Professor 
R.  P.  Falkner  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Professor 
Richmond  Mayo-Smith  of  Columbia  College,  Principal  C.  H. 
Thurber  of  Colgate,  (N.  Y.)  Academy,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sidwell  of 
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the  Friends  School,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Mr.  Talcott  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Philadephia. 


Three  important  reports  have  been  issued  during  the  past 
month:  those  of  President  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Presi¬ 
dent  Low  of  Columbia,  and  President  Schurman  of  Cornell. 
Columbia  and  Cornell  being  institutions  of  similar  scope  and 
standing,  the  reports  of  their  presidents  have  much  in  com¬ 
mon.  President  Low  traces  Columbia’s  growth  from  a  merely 
local  college  to  a  budding  university  with  a  mature  con¬ 
stituency,  and  shows  that  while  from  1892  to  1894  the  attend¬ 
ance  from  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  has  grown  from  908 
to  1005,  that  from  other  parts  of  the  country  and  abroad  grew 
from  665  to  800.  The  unwise  and  very  confusing  system  of 
organization  that  Columbia  has  fallen  into  (and  which  it  must 
certainly  give  up  sooner  or  later)  makes  analysis  of  the  purely 
university  work  almost  impossible.  The  seniors  in  the  college 
are  confused  with  graduate  or  university  students,  and  the 
same  student  appears  in  a  number  of  different  registration 
lists,  sometimes  three  or  four.  In  the  whole  university  535 
students  are  returned  as  holding  “  first  ”  degrees ;  but  obviously 
there  must  be  subtracted  from  this  total  the  2  that  have  B.  D., 
the  3  that  have  B.  S.  A.,  the  7  that  have  C.  E.,  the  i  who  has 
E.  E.,  the  1 1  who  have  LL.  B.,  the  i  who  has  M.  B.,  the  3  who 
have  M.  E.,  the  2  who  have  Mech.  E.,  and  the  21  who  have 
Ph.  G. — for  none  of  these  more  or  less  amusing  designations 
are  degrees  at  all,  and  none  of  them  stand  for  anything 
remotely  resembling  a  liberal  college  education.  Subtracting 
these  51,  there  are  left  484  students  who  have  a  bachelor’s 
degree  of  some  recognized  form.  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
ascertain  from  any  of  the  tables  presented  how  many  of  these 
are  in  the  graduate  school,  or  university  faculty  of  philosophy 
proper.  This  faculty,  it  will  perhaps  be  remembered,  is  at 
Columbia  cut  up  into  three  parts  or  divisions,  and  the  practice 
of  plural  registration  deceives  the  public  without  enlighten¬ 
ing  it.  This  same  lumping  of  all  academic  or  non-academic  titles 
together  as  degrees  vitiates  all  of  the  statistical  and  percentage 
tables  in  the  report.  It  is  possible  to  tell  at  a  glance  how  many 
university  students  are  enrolled  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  or  in 
the  graduate  division  at  Harvard,  but  careful  study  of  President 
Low’s  figures  has  failed  to  give  this  information  for  Columbia. 

For  Cornell,  President  Schurman  reports  287  students  in  the 
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graduate  department ;  but  unless  our  interpretation  of  the  last 
Cornell  catalogue  is  at  fault,  there  is  the  same  mixing-up  of 
“  first  ”  degrees  there  as  at  Columbia.  College  presidents 
and  faculties  may  rest  assured  that  they  would  gain  much  for 
their  institutions  by  absolute  frankness  and  directness  in 
these  matters.  A  large  registration  list  is  not  in  itself  an 
indc.x  of  prosperity  and  worth ;  something  more  is  needed. 
It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  inform  the  public  frankly 
how  many  students,  having  had  a  liberal  college  education, 
are  engaged  in  the  advanced  and  special  work  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  And  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to 
give  the  precise  number  of  those  college  graduates  who  are 
in  residence  for  the  sole  or  chief  purpose  of  engaging  in  the 
work  of  the  faculty  of  philosophy. 

The  report  of  President  Gilman  is  wholly  free  from  these 
faults.  One  learns  from  it,  specifically,  that  of  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  reached  in  1893-94,  522,  no  fewer  than  344  were  college 
graduates  enrolled  under  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  Mr. 
Gilman  notes  also  some  important  modifications  in  the  group- 
system  as  it  has  hitherto  existed  in  the  undergraduate  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Johns  Hopkins. 

All  three  of  these  reports  deserve  careful  study,  for  they 
touch  upon  or  discuss  many  points  of  interest.  But  space 
only  permits  reference  here  to  their  statistical  features,  and 
these  are  selected  because  it  is  concerning  them  that  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  is  expressed  every  year.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland  has  appointed  a  strong  committee  on  college 
statistics,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  recommendations  will 
provide  a  way  out  of  the  difficulties  referred  to  above. 


The  annual  football  craze  has  come  and  gone,  and  the 
effect  has  been  distinctly  to  lower  the  colleges  in  public  esti¬ 
mation.  It  is  perfectly  possible  to  recognize  this  fact  without 
taking  any  extreme  view  as  to  the  game  itself.  Yet  no  one 
but  a  partisan  of  the  present  order  of  things  will  deny  the 
correctness  of  the  position  of  the  New  York  Sun  when  it 
says:  “  In  the  simple  bluntness  of  truth,  football  is  the  most 
brutal  exercise  ever  permitted  outside  of  the  Roman  circus,  or 
of  such  relics  of  savagery  as  the  ‘  purring  ’  practiced  by  the 
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British  miners.”  This  brutality  is  inherent  in  any  game  that 
brings  the  bodies  and  fists  of  excited  antagonists  into  per¬ 
sonal  collision.  The  ball  itself  is  of  little  importance,  and 
almost  any  other  .symbol  would  do  as  well — except  for  the 
formality  of  kicking  goals  and  for  punting.  Brute  force  is  the 
essential  element  in  the  contest.  Of  course  the  claims  con¬ 
tinually  made  by  college  professors  that  football  is  a  great 
moral  agent,  and  by  alumni  that  it  fosters  “  college  spirit,” 
deserve  and  receive  no  attention  whatever  from  intelligent 
people,  for  they  proceed  from  victims  of  the  mania.  It  is  not 
even  demonstrable  that  in  the  long  run — unless  American 
parents  are  curiously  constituted  beings — success  at  football 
will  increase  the  attendance  at  a  given  college.  That  it  pro¬ 
duces  a  temporary  “  boom  ”  is  perhaps  true ;  but  after  all 
colleges  are  educational  institutions  and  not  palestras,  and 
will  be  judged  as  such. 

The  football  demoralization  has  extended  from  the  college 
to  the  preparatory  school.  The  head  teacher  of  an  important 
academy  recently  .said  that  because  of  football  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  get  any  .satisfactory  work  out  of  his  boys  until  after 
Thanksgiving.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  shortens  the  school 
year  by  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent. 

What  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all,  is  the  question  that  many 
persons  are  asking.  The  game  need  not  be  abolished,  but  it 
can  be  reformed  by  clianging  the  rules  so  that  it  will  be  really 
football,  and  not  a  wrestling  and  boxing  match.  But  whether 
reformed  or  not,  the  college  faculties  now  reposing  in  cowardly 
security  must  either  assert  themselves  and  subordinate  athletic 
contests  to  education,  or  else  lose  any  little  prestige  and  influ¬ 
ence  that  the  events  of  1892,  1893,  and  1894  have  left  them. 
The  last  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  spring  to  the  defense 
of  a  brute  who  makes  a  public  exhibition  of  h's  brutality. 
Happily  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Brown,  and 
other  colleges  have  come  upon  the  scene  in  time  to  save  Yale 
and  Princeton  from  the  disgraceful  prominence  toward  which 
they  were  fast  tending.  Now  that  the  teams  of  other  institu¬ 
tions  are  seen  to  be  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
former  champions,  there  will  be  a  shifting  of  interest  in  the 
doings  of  the  colleges  that  make  a  specialty  of  athletics  that 
will  be  advantageous  for  all  concerned  because  it  will  hasten  a 
return  to  the  former  standard  of  judging  an  educational  insti¬ 
tution  by  its  educational  ideals  and  efficiency. 
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Among  the  many  good  results  that  ought  to  follow  from  the 
political  overturn  in  November  last  are  the  reform  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  of  New  York  City  and  the  taking  of  the  State 
superintendency  out  of  politics.  For  the  former  the  outlook 
is  very  encouraging.  The  Committee  of  Seventy  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  sub-committee  of  five  to  recommend  desirable  legis¬ 
lation  for  the  city  schools,  and  that  sub-committee  has  indorsed, 
for  excellent  reasons,  the  bill  prepared  a  year  ago  by  Mayor 
Gilroy’s  commission  and  already  made  familiar  to  readers  of 
this  Review.' 

Should  this  admirable  bill  become  a  law  New  York  will  have 
a  system  of  school  administration  in  line  with  modern  educa¬ 
tional  thought.  The  Ward  Trustees  with  their  petty  tyrannies 
and  their  jobs  will  be  abolished.  A  board  of  superintendents, 
trained  experts  in  education,  will  have  immediate  control  of  the 
instruction,  and  a  well-devised  system  of  district  visitors — to 
be  called  trustees — will  provide  for  the  prompt  exposure  of 
any  abuses  that  the  authorities  may  be  disposed  to  conceal  or 
condone. 

Acting  under  the  power-of-removal  bill,  Mayor  Strong  should 
promptly  remove  every  single  member  of  the  present  Board  of 
Education  and  appoint  their  successors  from  the  very  best  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  community.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  there  are 
a  few  upright  and  intelligent  members  of  the  present  board,  but 
they  are  all  under  the  influence  of  a  thoroughly  bad  system,  and 
ought  to  make  way  for  entirely  new  blood.  The  new  board 
will  have  to  take  the  responsibility  of  inaugurating  the  new  sys, 
tern.  Their  first  and  greatest  task  will  be  to  select  a  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  worthy  of  the  great  place  that  the  new  bill 
makes  for  him.  No  position  in  the  country  offers  greater 
opportunities  for  usefulness  than  this  will,  and  it  ought  not 
to  , be  impossible  to  fill  it  with  the  best  man  in  the  United 
States. 

To  take  the  State  superintendency  out  of  politics  is  the  duty 
of  the  Legislature.  The  way  to  do  it  is  to  transfer  the  power 
of  appointment  to  the  regents.  But  coincident  with  this  the 
life  tenure  of  the  regents  should  be  abolished  and  their  number 
reduced  to,  say,  fifteen.  By  proper  management  these  changes 
can  be  effected  by  practically  unanimous  consent,  and  New 
York  State’s  school  system  will  have  taken  one  more  long 
stride  forward. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  held 
in  Boston  in  1893,  a  committee  consisting  of  fifteen  members 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  report  on  three  questions :  the 
correlation  of  studies,  the  organization  of  city  school  systems, 
and  the  training  of  teachers.  The  members  of  this  committee 
are  Commissioner  Harris,  and  Superintendents  Maxwell  (Chair¬ 
man),  Seaver,  Balliet,  Tarbcll,  Poland,  Brooks,  Jones,  Cooper, 
Gilbert,  Greenwood,  Powell,  Lane,  Dougherty,  and  President 
Draper.  But  slight  investigation  of  the  field  of  inquiry  was 
needed  to  convince  the  committee  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
make  a  report  until  after  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
had  been  made  and  pretty  thoroughly  discussed.  The  mem¬ 
bers,  therefore,  contented  themselves  with  making  personal 
investigations  for  several  months  without  any  attempt  at  con¬ 
certed  action.  Subsequently,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  February,  1894,  questions  on  the  subjects  under  discus¬ 
sion  were  formulated.  These  questions,  ’'^hich  have  already 
appeared  in  this  Review,'  were  sent  to  prominent  educators 
throughout  the  country  with  the  request  that,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible.  conferences  be  organized,  and  the  results  of  these 
deliberations  laid  before  the  committee.  The  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Education,  during  its  meeting  in  Asbury  Park,  July, 
1894,  gave  its  formal  approval  to  the  work,  and  the  directors 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  voted  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $icxx)  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses. 


The  Committee  of  Fifteen  held  an  important  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  on  the  10,  ii,  12,  and  13  of  December. 
Many  important  and  valuable  reports  from  conferences  and 
papers  by  individuals,  in  answer  to  the  questions  sent  out, 
were  considered,  and  finally,  after  discussions  prolonged 
through  ten  hours  each  day,  the  skeletons  of  three  reports 
on  the  three  main  questions  were  adopted.  While  much 
difference  of  opinion  was  elicited  on  minor  details,  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  reports  are  the  result  of  substantially 
unanimous  action.  These  reports  are  now  in  process  of 
elaboration  by  three  sub-committees  made  up  as  follows : 

City  school  systems — Draper  (Chairman),  Seaver,  Lane,  Poland,  Powell. 

Training  of  teachers — Tarbell  (Chairman),  Brooks,  Balliet,  Dougherty, 
Cooper. 

Correlation  of  studies — Harris  (Chairman),  Greenwood,  Gilbert,  Jones, 
Maxwell. 
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The  reports  will  be  presented  to  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  at  its  meeting  in  Cleveland  in  February  next.  An 
entire  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  each  report. 
It  is  proposed  to  present  the  full  text  of  these  reports  in  the 
Educational  Review,  though  the  committee  will  ask 
to  be  continued  with  power  to  make  further  researches  and  to 
modify  their  conclusions,  should  they,  after  the  discussions  at 
Cleveland,  see  the  advisability  of  so  doing. 


The  meetings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  will 
be  held,  as  previously  announced,  on  the  19,  20,  and  21  of 
February,  at  Cleveland.  In  addition  to  the  reports  of  the 
Committee  of  Fifteen,  the  following  subjects  will  be  discussed  : 
How  to  test  the  quality  of  a  teacher’s  work;  Individualism  in 
mass  education  ;  Powers  and  duties  of  State  superintendents ; 
Recent  improvements  in  primary  school  work ;  Changes  wise 
and  unwise  in  grammar  school  work ;  The  teaching  of  history 
in  schools  with  reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten.  Each  session  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
single  subject,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  speakers  will  be 
kept  rigidly  to  the  time  limit,  so  that  there  will  be  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  debate  and  the  expression  of  opinion. 

Among  the  names  on  the  preliminary  programme  are  those 
of  Commissioner  Harris ;  Presidents  Draper,  Payne,  and  De 
Garmo  ;  Superintendents  Gove,  Peckham,  Leipziger,  Warfield, 
Cole,  Bright,  Preston,  Marble,  Search,  and  Jones;  Professors 
Hinsdale,  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Frank  M.  McMurry,  and 
Kiehle;  Colonel  Parker,  Miss  Arnold  of  Minneapolis,  and 
Inspector  Hughes  of  Toronto.  It  may  be  predicted  with  rea¬ 
sonable  safety  that  the  sharpest  discussions  will  follow  Dr. 
Harris’s  report  on  the  correlation  of  studies  and  Superinten¬ 
dent  Search’s  paper  on  individualism  in  mass  education. 
These  papers  alone  should  attract  an  unusually  large  attend¬ 
ance  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 


